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‘One Touch of “SUNLIGHT SOAP ” Makes the Whole World Clean. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. te pub fo & woman with 8 


BPR aoe 


creasing years to continue to de 
laundry work, Thousands who would 


mt 


PRIZES value over £600. For YOUNG FOLKS ONLY. have been lald aside under the eld 
The first of these Mon' om rel pc lal Bay femal! Sat and wl be followed by others on system of washing have proved what 4 
September 80th, October Sist, 80th, December Sist, &c., on 0 8 further notice. Sunlight Soap can do in reducing labour. 
There is no element of chance anes ta these Competitions, the winning of a prize depending entirely on the The cleansing properties of Sunlight 


Soap save years of arduous toll. Reader, 
prove Sunlight Soap for yourself. By 
diving the best article a tria! you will 
do yourself a real service. 


BEWARE. oainer tours, |” 


peree’ ce and trouble taken to collect the a 
“The Competitions are held every month, are in one does not discourage but stimulates to a fresh 


effort. 
PRIZES value over £600.— 00 SILYER KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES value £4 is. each. 


100 SILVER KEYLESS WATCHES value 30s. each. 8 TRICYCLES and 8 SAFETY BICYCLES. 
EXTRA PRIZES.— Unsuccessful Competitors who bave sent in not less than 94 * Coupors " will a sveeirs, 


tree of cost and postage paid, & facsim je reproduction (size 16}-in. by «Be Glan ree bene Ta EY G . ) , 
th, R.A, exhibited in the Royal Apa? 1889, and named by us “ 80 Clean.” : _ | 
july 11th, 1889, says of it— A charming little pictare.” When this picture fs out of oeiet cee others Faron Ne tl oma 7” ii ‘cima abary Seen ee ego 
Ms Plsee-  eECIAL CHRISTMAS COMPETITION—2000 Prizes of 5s. each. AUTEM ne m | ee er onpacll th ue WiiagpRINONA, 
Names of Winners of each Month Competition Beas Ne! advertised in Tit-Bits and Answers the third week of the See once at oft Bee that you get “need oe for, and 
h following. — Be == os ” 
a Bend full Name and Address on Post-card for Rules to eT Lee a oe ia, an ah oka igen 
LEVER BROS. Ltd, Port Sunlight, near BIRKENHEAD, A CHEERFUL OLD SOUL. + ant cde 


Purchasers, see that you get a Sunlicht p Wrapper with each Tablet, 


URCHASE DRESS FABRICS 


PER POST AT FIRST COST! 
Your AUTUMN | (MM ‘siren 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Ladi lease write at once for PATTERNS, 
Ser post fres ‘on approval val. Address in fall, 


MACPHERSON'S PATENTED AND —————_ PATENTED AND REGISTERED. | 
a z 
a) 


‘Fa Endiiel 


Economical. NO SMELL. Easily Applied. #¥ QOLD, 


and be snre and 

The Bradford Manu- 
Co., Ltd., Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


THE . DRIES IN FIVE MINUTES. SILVER | 
We have sticoseded, after careful experiments, in 5 | \ 
wcmruraearegel mets cman we BRONZE, i 
Metal Bronzes are made, and the same can be a plied to AND ALL t 


ALL surfaces, greasy or otherwise, with resalts which sur- COLOURS. 
pass any effected by anything of the kind hitherto offered’ 7 
for sale, Common Plaster Casts are made to resemble e 
‘'\old, Silver or Bronze so perfectly that none can tell the 
‘difference. Earthen Pottery can be similarly transformed. 
“ommon Deal Wood Frames can be Gilded, Leather-work 
3 Cardboard, Fretwork, pas ghemiapene: , India-rabber, 
Artificial or Natural Leaves, every variety of bric-a- 
brae ornamented by a few \ouches with this lly wonder- 
working Enamel. Articles of Furniture, Door Panels, ea” . 
Cornices, and, in fact, anything and everything may be Z ' 


ntti (0., 
‘Lté., 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


The assortment includes 
Beautiful varieties of 
PLAIDS, CHECKS, 
CHEVIOTS, & FANCY 


““Foo-Chowed.” No matter how old or seemin ly useless. 
an article may be, the “ Metallic Foo-Chow will restore it. 
to a place amongst other valued knick-knacks. It can be 
applied readily and rapidly, and on absorbent surfaces one 
cost is sufficient, if properly used Booording to directions; 


HOMESPUNS, on hard or non-porous surfaces two or three coats are 
CURL needed. Ithasno disagreeable smell, the work is dry at 
ed last touch of the brush, and it is cheaper than any of 
and FRIEZE ita compeers, while as to results there isno comparison. It 
FINISHED all ba readily seen that for decorative purposes its uses 
MAT are manifold and practically limitless. 
ERIALS, For Baths it is made in Te Aqua Marine, and 
PLAIN . Cerulean Blue. ; 
. FOO-CHOW ts the ONLY Enamel suitable FLOORS. F 
Sehaee og >] the Oak and Bt Mahogany. — a : Floor State and Varnish 6 
Cc. 2 
' | a WRITE FOR PATTERR CARD. seat por FREE | 
ANY LENGTH CUT AT FROM THE MARUFACTUR : 
FOO-CHOW ENAMEL is sold eve wher ‘5 @6d.and {s. 
MILL : PRICES. Tins, or from the Manufacturers, three stamps extra. 
nd Ad ADDRESS— | 


D. MACPHERSON & CO., 
° alee MILL, MANCHESTER. 


-HOPGOOD & Co.’s 


NUTRITIVE AND SEDATIVE 


HAIR CREAM. 


The ONLY > Leaande far the Hair recommended by the 
Pacul The aration for the removal of Scurf, 


Irrita on, iraveniiog Wrayueas & Baldness & producing a 
LUXURIANT HEAD OF HAIR. 


JOHN A. WALCOTT, M.D., M:R.6.8., eee ya:—'*I feel much pleasure in being abla to 
—— (with confidence) your NUTRIT VE CREAM in all cases of irritation of the 

Accumulation of Dendriff and Loss of _ Hair, in each of which I bave freely used 
it agers *UNFAILING SUCCESS3.'" 


Ladys Pictorial says :—Hopgoote 
Hair rod ream has for more d than a Lape 
tury en, a well-earn: re 
a8 remedy for falling of the hair 
and ve of premature greyeom 


- z 
aberetennte oe 
cleansing wane and &. chee eo ied , 


HOPGOOD & CO.’S Nutritive and Sedative Hair Cream. Bottles 4/6, Mn, 210, U6, and &-. 


help, aul for x 
ae ng the growth “ot th the Or sg Pe RYODIEDS AND CHEMISTY, and baldness. 
ee 
~ sm 
with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, “Pearson's Weekly,” Jos, 'v' ~ ‘v0, rivet oireel, London, E.0. ( 


All communications 


Publishing and Editorial Offioes:—Temple Chambers, Temple ‘Avene, £6 


ees 


A) 


’ | ECONOMIC 


FIRE OFFICE 


(Limited). 


Authorised Capital - - - 21,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . . . 387,800 
Paid-up Capital... . 71,800 


| HEAD OFFICE: 26, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 
Sampson 8, Lrovn, Esq. (Director Lloyds 
Bank, Limited.) 


REAL IRISH TWEEDS. 


TO TOURISTS. 


During the months of August and Septem- 
ber I will make from remnants of Beason's 
Goods TROUSERS TO MEASURE. at &s. 9d. 
Jer pair, or two pairs for 17s. Carringe paid. 
Jit guaranteed. If not satisfactory exchanged, 
or money returned. 10 per cent. extra dis- 
count on all orders over 10 pairs. Energetic 
and pushing young men could make a good 
thing out of this offer, 

This 18 @ rare opportunity for Tourists and 
others requiring real good hard-wearing pants. 

‘These goods have no equal for style, quality, 


fit, aud finish at the money, being best 


In case of immediate haste, orders arriving 


vid Larne and Stranraer. 


Send for patterns and self-measurement 


form to 


D. TOWELL, 


LARNE; & TELEGRAPH CHAMBERS, 


ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 


P.8.—This offer will bold food to all partics 


having patterns out, and who are requested 
to return same at once, 


All letters addressed to Larne. 


TO FAMILIES, RESTAURATEURS, 


NOTEL KEEPERS & PRESERVE MAKERS. 


Pure Cane Sugar. 


Warranted free from Bectroot and Chemi- 

cals, Enhances instead of destroying the 

' bouquet of Tea and aroma of Coffee; is best 
for Fruit Preserving, Cooking and Dessert 

| urposes, and though slizhtly dearer than 
| etroot, is more wholesome and economical, 
| and goes furthest. In 4lb., 7ib., l4ib., and 
\] 24lb. cotton bags, and 56 lb. land 2cwt. jute 

sacks. To be had from 


GRAHAM, GRAHAM & CO., 
Wholesale Tea, Coffee @ Cocoa Merchants, 
i} 9, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


i 
H Sarmpies and Price Listonapplication. Terms, 
Hl Cash. Carriage paid to all parts of the 

4 United Kingdom. 


wearing goods made. 
in the morning, vid Larne and Stranraer, can 
be made and sent on by same evening's mail 


| A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL REVERSIBLE 


PEKIN 


| |SILK RUGS 
lag 


lovely combination stripes of 
Crimson, Sky, and Gold, offered 
this month at 4.9 cach, They 
aro made froin waste silks, 


£ACH. collected in the mils and 

woven into Artistic ugs, 

POSTAGE bright and handsome in 
6d. EXTRA. appearance besides being 


iz thoroughly serviceable in wear, suitable for 
‘| Travelling Wraps. Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, and other decorative 
purposes, Satisfaction guaranteed or cash 
promptly refunded, as they are well worth 
12/6 each. 
i: TWO RUGS for9/8: Carriage 94. extra. 
= FOUR for 18/-; Carriage 1/8 extra. 
81X for 26/6; Carriage paid. 
* Remember the stock is limited, and those 
who appreciate a bargain that is at once both 
use{v} and ornamental! should lose no time 
in seourin; 8 few of these beautiful PEKIN 
RUGS, as such a chance may never occur 
again, Cheques and Postal Orders payable to 


JOHN NOBLE, 


AVOID 


‘MILK ™ POWDER 


PURE FRESH MILK OBTAINED 
SIMPLY BY ADDING WATER. 


For Infants’ Diet, Custards, Puddings, 


judice, and write to 


THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. He will send you ‘Gratis’ full instructions for cure, and dviceaon diet. 


_PBARSON’S WEEKLY. 


1/6 STYLOGRAPHIG PEN. 1/6 


Holds sufficient ink to write 20,000 words. Each pen is fitted with a 
silver point, and can be carried in the pocket, always ready for use. 
Has a reyulated flow of ink, and glides over the paper as smoothly as a 


pencil. 3 
Post free, 1s. 8d.; two for 8s. 2d.; larger size, and superior finish, 
post free, 2s. 8d. Trade supplied. 


P. W. WEBBER, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Telephone Infringements,—THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE CO. 


Imitations of the Empire (Mechanical) Telephone continue to be offered. An attempt is 
being made in England and Scotland to bring a Mechanical Telephone prominently before the 
investing public. Stockbrukers and others should see Truth, of 28th of November last, on 
the subject, which names £200,000 as the price asked for. 

NOW NOTICE J8 HEREBY GIVEN, That proceedings will be taken inst all persons 
INFRINGING or USING the PATENTS of the EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY, which 
cover the essential principles of all successful Mechanical Telephones. 

The Empire Telephone, if required, works successfully under water, through angles, may 
be tapped atany point with a hat and the wire twistcd round trees. © 

TELEPHONE S8YNDICATES8—Parties who may have subscribed, or been invited to 
subscribe, to any Telephone Syndicate, should obtain particulars of what the Empire 
Telephone is, its past, present, and future position. 

THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE—£4 BUYS OUTRIGHT. No rentals, royalties, nor 
batteries. 1,000 press notices and testimonials. Articulation faultless. Whispers audible. 

Used in Buckingham Palace, the Home Office, Admiralty, and other Government Offices; 
also in the leading English Railways, Offices, Breweries, and Theatres. 


THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE CO., 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
rc | 


WV ANTED—EVERY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL containing 

1 Beautiful Lace Apron (special value), 1 Lace Handkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham 
Lace, and 12 Engravings. Carriage paid for 1/6. A Packet of Beads presented with every 
parcel.—W. COTTON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 


FOR FEMALES. 


Quickly correct all irregulari- 
ties, remove all obstructions, 
aud relieve the distressing 
syinptoms so prevalent with the 
sex, Boxes 1e. 13d. and 2s. 9d., 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere 
on recciptof 15 or 34 stamps by 
the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 


Summer Cooking. 


Rave keeping a fire in Hot Weather, and are 
the most useful articles of domestic utility ever 
invented. 

Three Meals a Day, for Four to Six Persons, 
can be cooked for a Penny. 

Odourless, Smokeless, Portable Safe, and 
Cleanly. Can be lighted or extinguished in a 
monient. Expenses cease the instant cooking 
is completed. 

Superior to all for Roasting, Baking, Boiling, 
Btewing, Frying, Toasting, &c., in the most 
cleanly, economical, and succcss{ul manner. 


PATENT OIL COOKING STOVES 


—++ + 


The Largest and most Varied Assortment in 
London can be Seen and Tested at 


The Standard Speciality Co., 


LIMITED, 
87, NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on 


7 Application. 
MONEY. 
F YOU WANT A LOAN ON EASY TERMS, without 
trouble or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. 
H. W. Jaues, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


EiTs. 


EPILEPSY AND FALLING SICKNESS. 


If you want to be 


RE Secretary, Burwood House, Burwood 


WASTE 


ermanently and speedily cured of this distressing complaint, discard pre- 
Place, Hyde Park, ‘London. 


adhere to the 


a score. 
Bronze Pistol, 8 in. long, with 
Afrow and Target, 2/-. 
Micke, lated Fieh 


Ger 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH Every 64. awp 1s. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD 
MEDAL MARKING INK, 


uiring no heating, a Voucher 
entitling Purchaser to their name 
in fall or Monogram Rubber 
Btamp for Marking Linen or 
Paper. 41 Gold and other Medals 
awarded.— Royal Ink Maker, 
Works, 75, Southgate Road, London. 
Your Nickel Silver Pen and Pencil 
Case, with name in Rubber, seven 


stamps. 
coareo 


D'RIDGES Fac 


Excels all others for Infants &Invalids. 


R. ROCK'S FEMALE PILL8.—The moat 
Bffectual and on'y Reliable. 
Nothing ever stands against them. Coated, 
tasteless, and QUITE HARMLESS TO 
THE MOST DELICATE CONSTITUTION. 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. Geb) es box. By post, 
under cover, ld. extra. f all chemists, or 
direct from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CO., 
19 & 21, Queew Vicroria Street, E.C, 


D'ALMAINE & CO. 
PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Absolute Sale. 

Fifty per cent. discount. 

Ten Years’ Warranty. Easy Terms. 
Cottage Pianos, 8 gns., 10 gns., 
12 ens., &c. 


e ATEN, 


Class 4. 
Class 5. 


26 guineas 
go guineas 


35 guineas 
40 guineas 


14 guineas 
17 guineas 

20 guineas | Class 6, 

23 guineas | Class 7. 
Class 8. 45 guineas. 

American Organs, by all the best makers, 
from 4$ guineas upwards. Full price paid 
will be allowed for any instrument within 
three years, if one of a higher class be taken, 
and will be exchanged free if not approved 
of within one macath. Illustrations and par- 
ticulars post free. 


T. DALMAINE & CO., 


(Established 104 years), 


91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 
Pillow Cases. 


Woll made, 3-buttons, worked holes, 

Linen, full size, only 8/9 for a dozen 

pairs. Free Sample Pair, free by post, 

1/6; an enormous purchase, marvellously 
cheap. - 


Cc. WILLIAMSON, 
91, Edgware Road, LONDON, W. 


' MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED. 


Eowy Gopwin Crayton, F.1.C., F.C.S. 


Dr. HASSALL reports: ‘ Milk in Powder is exceedingly rich in solids, 


is therefore a very nutritious article of diet.” (Signed) Anraur Hixu Hassaty, M.D., Lond. ; 


Dr. F. H. VAN LEENT states: ‘Those who use Milk 
invalids, wiJl not be troubled by ‘ heartburn,’ 


DE CONOMICALS 
CERTIFIED 
PURITY: 


Powder, be they healthy or A 


LOVELY GOLDEN HAIR 


OBTAINED BY USING 
SAVILLE'S 


EAU DE MONACO. 


Perfectly Harmless. Wo Fear of Fait ire. 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 64. per Bottle, of all Ci. 

and Hairdressers. ‘ost free from obser 

on receipt of Postal Order from the Ma: , 


turers, 
SAVILLE & CO., 
142, EARL'S COURT ROAD, 
PRIZE."—Form two wor)! 


66 
£1 IPOETRNW. 8enja 

at once, enclosing 1s. postal order. Ina 
to giving £10 prise, avery competitor \ 

resented with one of Mason's Patent 

erful 1s. Luncheon Cases. Beautifiss 
with Compartments and Drawers forth: : 
tion of food. Post free with result. + 
once.—Address, J. J. MASON, Adverti. 
Department, No. 17, Lincoln. 


SEND US SIX STAMPS 


and we will send you a Box of Sampl: 
riage paid (new specialities), and gua:. 
you to earn Five Shillings aday and up. \ 
Satisfaction assured or stamps returned. | 
is genuine. UNIVERSAL BUPPLY ( 
126, Clerkenwell Road, London, F.C. 


‘Health-Guard’ 


Bupersedes the use of Ice and is the m:-: 


POWERFUL PRESERVATIVE! 


OF MEATS, MILK, &c. 


It does not affect the favour or colour. 


L.ON 


Tuvala! 


Sick Rooms, Hospitals, Travellers and Laundrie~. 
‘or Preservation of Health and Prevention ot |) 
Smells, and No: 


s Sample packet post {re- 


receipt of stamped envelope by 
THE HEALTH-GUARD C0., GLASGOW 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
| Sa eee a a 
TOBACCONISTS 
MENCING. Illustrated ( 
£70 ae 
respectably, £20 to £1 
TOBACCONIS1S’ OUIE: 
Co. (Reg.) Offices, 160. | 
d., London. Shops fitter 
all Trades. Manager 
Myers, Established 1866 
: i PERMANENTLY, 
Root, and Branch, Particulars free on receipt 
of stam directed envelope. 
P, W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Ox!ord 
Street, London, W.C. 
A Useful Work 
ECONOMIC 8 ities: 
in Every Hou + 
enttttta COOKERY 
Post Free from . 
j Camomile £t.. 
Fredk. King & Co., L 4 London. 
,] For Ladies’, (:' 
tlemen’s, and (1: 
dren's wear, in a’. 
styles, colour-~ 
widths, and A eae trom 54. t 
8s. 6d. the yard. 
Such a large col- 
lection of diverse 
styles in Serges 
Cannot BE OBTAINED ELSEWHER!: 
Write for Patrerns (naming this paper),“'' 
POST FREE, On approval, and see for yourst!:: 
The Marvellous Variety & Cheapness. 
J, NOBLE, Serge Warehouse, Manchester 


not fat, and 


' from which th i USEWIFI 
White Soups, Sauces, Xc. Condensed Milk suffer so much.” ® consumers of the ordinary pees ae 


MILK POWDER is GUARANTEED to be the pure dry solids of Milk without the admixture of any foreign substance whatever. 
notice! Delicious as a beverage with either cold water or soda water! Contains no sugar or adntixture. 


Prepared by the SWISS MILK POWDER CO., Ltd., Gossau, St. Gall, Switzerlan@ (London Omce: 61, Mark Lane tores, your Grocers, een’ 
six stamps to the London Office fur sample tin of Milk Powder, 4 selection of the Capes Preparations forwarded on vecetpt of Gen ne ey ware Pcepararyy Prana meade Mareen Ay Te, im 


It is available at a moment's 


All communications with reference to Advertising stould be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘Peareon's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 
” Publishing and Editorial Offices:— Temple Chambers Temple Avenue £0. 


la 


Vor. I—No. 7. 


NOTICE TO NEWSAGENTS. 


Woe shall be very huppy to send specimen copies and 

imen pages to any newsagent who thinks that he can use 

4 is Hogar i also to post contents bills every treek to 
will dusplay them. 


‘THREE STAGES. 


1. 
Sicuine like a furnace, 
Over ears in love, 
Blind in adoration 
Of his lady’s glove. 
Thinks no girl was ever 
Quite so sweet as she, 
Tells you she’s an angel, 
Expects you to agree. 
u. 
Moping and repining, 
loomy and morose, 
Asks the price of poison, 
Thinks} he'll tale: a dose. 
Women are s0 fickle, 
u Love is all ‘ pie 
arriage is a failure, 
Like a used up ham. 


1. 
Whistling, blithe and cheerful, 
_ Always bright _— gay, 
ancing, singing, laughin 
All the livelo: see, : 
Full of fun and frolic 
Caught in fashion’s whirl, 
Thinks no more of poison— 
Got another girl. 


————— f= ___. 
AN UNPUBLISHED STORY 


OF THE 


EMPEROR WILLIAWM’S 


*“CAPTURE.” 


A READER of Pearson's Weekly in Berlin, who accom. 
panied the Emperor to Russia the other day, and was 
at the sham fight at which he was taken 
prisoner by the Czar's General, sends us the following 
the atl hitherto unpublished sequel :— 
The was fought, the day was lost and won, but 
eeeanecing Genre! galloped pale and trembling 
field, and never drew rein till he 
reuchod his home, where his agonised looks struck 
rror into the mind of his pathetic wife. 
. “ what is the matter?” 


oe of a sham fight,” he gasped 
er than replied, “the German Emperor pane 


Here his voice utterly failed him. His wife, with 
sobs, clung to his neck and besought him to tell her 


the worst. 
“ The ,” he said, “ was to have carried the 


memes was ‘holding, and so won the battle; 
“For mercy's sake, control your feelings.” 
“But, owing to a false fee viens tor ite part—I 
hardly prisoners think of it—I took his Majesty and all 


his staff’ 

————— 
Sraaxoe that women go crazy over a pug dog, who 
Wouldn't dote at all pone man With & pce nose. 2 

I 

Tr takes a girl about. four hours longer to wash the 
Htont windows of 9 house than the back windows. 
a 


-Provessor: “ Mr. Fresh, why do wo always speak of 
© earth as of the feminine dole er jl 

eo : “ Because it is self-evident, I sup ae 
the earth had been masculine it would not 
eaken the yo lady who writes in Pearson's Weelly 
more than a wee! to yet round it.” 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1890. 


——_ 


-—— ——- -—— 


PENNY WEDDINGS. 


mkanw me 

Hay a century ago a marriage among tho hand-loom 
weavers of Forfarshire started a couple in life. I can 
recall vothing more characteristic of my Scottish 
fellow-countrywen than the “penny wedding,” where 
the only revellers that were not out of pocket by it 
were the newly;made man and wife who gavo the 
entertainment. The more the guests ate and drank, the 
better pecuniarily for fheir hoste. The guests had even 
to pay a penny extra for the fiddler. ; 

Nowadays when our friends marry, we put our 
reluctant fingers into our pockets, and sadly drawing 
forth a purge, hasten to present them with a butter- 
cooler. But the most loving couple eannot live on 
butter-coolers. So, perhaps, the old custom was the 
better. Instead of giving the bride a present she did 
not need, we gave her money, and she bought what she 
liked with it. The charge for admission to the 
penny wedding varied in different districts, but with us 
the price was generally a shilling. Perhaps the extra 
penny for the fiddler accounted for the name, penny 
wedding. 

The marriage ceremony itself took place in the 
house of the bride's parents, generally about six o'clock 
in the evening, though I remember several instances in 
which it was celebrated as early as six in the morning. 
Holidays were few and far between fifty years 
ago, and we made the most of them. In the 
evening, after more or less -horseplay round the 
house of the newly-married ones, there was an 
adjournment to a barn or other convenient place of 
meeting; and here was held the nuptial feast. White 
wood boards from the saw-mill, bs tae on trestles, 
stood in lieu of tables; and those of the company who 
could not find a seat waited patiently the walls 
‘for a vacancy. Thé shilling gave every guest the free 
run of the groaning board; but nee fowls were 
plentiful, cal even white bread too, little had been spent 
for them. 

The farmers of the neighbourhood, who looked forward 
to providing the young people with “‘ drills " of potatoes 
for na pos ger rat ea for their custom 
by sending them a fow! tis for the marriage supper 
rtf was popdiael audeeatand | in our of the country 
at least, to be the oldest cock of the yard; but for 
all that it made a brave appearance in a shallow sea of 
soup. The fowls were always boiled—without gee 
tion, so far as I can recollect; the thrifty Scotch wife 
never having the heart to roast them and so lose the 
broth. One round of whisky-and-water was all the 
drink to which his shilling entitled the guest. If he 
wanted more he had to pay for it. 

There.was nruch re , With song and dance that 
no stranger could have thought those staid, stiff-limbed 
weavers capable of; and the more they shouted and 
whirled through the barn—lit = eee g torches— 
the more their host smiled and rubbed his hands. He 
presided at the bar improvised for the occasion, and if 
the thing was conducted with a his wife flung an 
apn over her See and helped 

out of Me common was that of 
Grinke Bobb ant and the Grieve of Drum’s daughter, 


known eration raed 
and Mysy "Drolly. hy Hopb's sarong fia hasien 
ee half the 


before him through three counties, sh 

knives and scissors in the district ; but he was married 
under difficulties. For one thing Grinder had the mis- 

fortune to be a foreigner—in other words, he came 
from somewhere near Glasgow; and ede was & 


general ieee cordially shared b e minister, 
that one who had travelled seminal could Sone & very 
good man. Considered merel der, he was 8 


guid stock,” a “‘canty bod: ht bats en it came toa 
question ot of marriage, aha t could not be overlooked 
at he had 
Then the Grieve’s daughter was blind. So the 
minister refused to join the couple in wedlock, accord- 
{ng to some, because there was no knowin — 
these wand grinders wera not marri 
and, in the opinion of others, because it was = med 
uite the thing for 8 ee pund s woman to have a husband. 
ere was a sensation 


wn villege when every one of 
1 Tibbie McQueen's acholae took a holiday to scour from 


TERED 4T 
Srationszs’ Hate. 


house to house with the nows that Grinder Robb ‘had 
given the minister up his foot" at the manse door ; but 
it was Tam Forbes who followed Grinder to Claypote, 
and, with a cunning beyond his years. forrcted pee 
him the startling news that he now intended beivg 
married by the Gipsy King. — 

In the days when the gipsies overran the land, Clay- 
pots was their headquarters iy our part of the country. 
Claypots (which is a corruption of Claypits) is still 
sacred to their memory. It was a “clachan” of 
miserable little huts built entirely of clay from the 
dreary and sticky pit in which they bad been flung 

ether. A big hole on one side was the doorway, and 

ittle hole, atitied with straw in winter, the window. 
Boo of the remnantsof these hovels still stand. Their 
Bae invaned though they went by tho name of gipsies 
themselves, wore known to the weavers as tlie 


as *Claypot ars,” and their me geattava! Nees 
is regal ity gave Jimmy the t to week alins 
first mhaseyer be choss to ao 60, et that he got the 


cream of a place before his subjects set to work. He 
was rather foppish in his dress, generally affecting a 
suit of i cla with showy metal buttons on it, and 
a broad de bonnet. His wife was a little body, liko 
himself, and when they went a- begging ing, Jimmy with a 
meal. for alms on his back, she always took her 
husband's arm. Jimmy was the legal adviser of his 
subjects; his decision was considered final on all 
questions, and he guided them in their courtships as 
well as on their death-beds. He christened their 
children and officiated at their weddings; and it 
his to him that Grinder Robb went in his hour of 
2 

The Grieve of Drums, being in his dotage, held that 
a blind girl could not afford to bo particular in choosiny: 
a husband ; and though he stood too much in awe of 
the minister to openly countenance a marriage by 
Jimmy Pawse, he offered no active resistance when 
Grinder dropped in to see if Mysy was ready. No ono 
had ever seen Robb without his grindstone; and ho 
wheeled it before him to maps iy with one haud 
while he led the bride with the o 

The marriage was witnessed by quite two hundred 
of the villagers, grouped around the pit; but, though 
Grinder's action was universally condemned, no one 
interrupted the ceremony. With bis grindstone on the 
one side of him and his blind bride on the other, 
Grinder Robb was married by the Be;gar King over the 

On the completion of the ceremony he pro- 

cooled to wheel his grindstone down the bumpy road 
mortar-holes to the village, his wife trotting 
silen ly by his side. The spectators followed quietly 
ata distance. Grinder's wedding had been pecaliar— 
they questioned even if it was legal; but as he had 
certainly been married after a fashion, they wero pre- 
to countenance the uuptial feast. 
So the Grinder had his penny weddin; alice all. 
It was more than he had hoped for. e feeling 
that there was something sacrilegious about tho 
affair, instead of kecping the vi rs. within 
their own doors, drew them to Robb’s, and the 
Grinder had a terrible night of it. His wife's in- 
firmities compelled him to act the part of hostess as 
well as host, and he was a sight to pec RE about 
with » kettle of hot water in one band and a besom 
to sweep up the erumbs in the other. 

This memorable entertainment “ replenished " 
Robb's house (to use the P ie areal term), but the 
minister preached the poor der out of the vil- 
lage. He visited it penoaicaly for the next thirty 

is old ag and ay hie wif gals 

Bs 0 9 ©, was 
alwa: af a ada: She becenae ie and more an 
invalid as the years passed by, and less and less 
capable of trudging the weary miles covered by her 
husband when plying his vocation. Then a pitiful 
sight was seen. Poor Grinder Robb, now a ‘trail ane 
man, who cowered behind hedges at the 
of boys, would wheel his Eee gree or ns 

orina ditch” a 


high road, hide it 
then return for his less Her he carried, 
ay where it. lay, and 


rather than ied, to t 

thus by double journeys he contrived to have her 
with him to the end. have seen them often, and 
there geal re living who were at their 
pesny wedding younger generation lvoked 
askaiice at them, and they through life 
under the shadow of that marriage over the tongs. 


ears, however, 


‘Hassan spread under one of the trees. 
man supeeess and.éhen others, antil twenty-three had 
arrived equipped for a bivouac. My 

Once on the ground Ali Bey began to wish that he 
had more information as to the mechanism and habits 
of railway trains. He had come there to search the 
pockets of the passengers—a simple matter, once the 
passengers were caught. The one difficult part of the 
undertaking, namely, the ing of the train, gave 
cise to a lively interchange of views. 

Yahya, a young and promising brother of. Ali Bey, 
proposed that they all go and stand on the track in 
front of the train, and so compel it to stop. He was, 
howé6ver, speedily reduced to silence b 4 who, 
firmly believing that the Gaiours hed imprisoned a 
genie for their motive power, said :— 

“Stupid! If we stand in front of it, it will see us, 
‘and stop so far off that the passengers will run away 
before we can get there.” 

“ Besides,” added old Omer, “we might get ‘bruised, 
it goes so fast. The Jew pedlar told me that his brother 
had it from one of the engincers that if the fire goes out 
the thing stops. Let.us send men for buckets, and 
tbave them full of water ready to dash on the fire as 
‘the train goes by, That will stop it.” 

“Or,” reflectively added Ismael, ‘‘we might got a 
big rope, thicker than we-would use to tie Ahmed Bey's 
“great bull, aud with more men we could hold the rope 
in frout of it, and make it stop.” . . 

So these innocents of the mountain discussed the 
methods of controlling this foreign invention without 
an idea of that with which they had todo. They had 
seen the trains pass and repass, but they had merely 
said, ‘‘ Mashallah !" never concerning themselves to go 
to a station for a nearer understanding of the curiosity. 

At last Ali Bey stoppod their speculations with a 
lofty air, as he said ; 

“Ah, bah, men! One may as well expect-the blind 
to understand colour as a peasant wisdom. The train 
will come with more force than ten bulls. We must 
have something that will hold such a force. At the 
game timo we must bo free to act ourselves, for what 
we do we must do quickly.” ; 

Ali Boy's auditors were filled with admiration at his 
far-seeing jud t; and when he added that he 
thought a g heap of stones on the track would do 
the business, the iratioh of his followers was 
changed to enthusiasm ovor the discovery that their 
little village had produced a man of genius. 

The groat question settled, there were no burdens 
wpon the minds of the men, and the evening passed 
away merrily, with story-telling, ballad-singing, and 
even a little dancing. At last the men, wrapped in 
sleeveless shepherd's coats of felt, disposed themselves 
on the ground, and slept the sleop of the pure in con- 
science. In tle morning, also, they rested quietly 
among the treas until the down train bed passed ; then 
they fell te work. They piled large stones upon the 
track, and then heaped a second pile to make things 
doubly sure. Ali Bey was a little doubtful as to the 
habits of locomotives. He had once seen an engine at 
the station turn out, in order to pass carriages that 
stood in the way. If it could turn out to pass 
carriages, why not turn out to pass a barricade? So 
ho ordered the barricade to be extended, wing fashion, 
to the ditch on either side. The men were still at 
work when the sound of the whistle at Eshekli station 
brought their hearts into their mouths, and sont the 
whole band to cover. 

“ Now, remember,” said Ali Boy, “not a man stirs 
until I rise up, then every one is to rush in like a 
whirlwind. Pistols and swords in your hands, but neta 
en of blood is to be shied !"" 

Meanwhile George Farr was in the station at 
Smyrna, answering the multifarious: calls for the 
“guard,” as the time for departure arrived. The 
frst bell had rong, and the passengers came hurryin 
from the waiting-room like a pack of children lot 
out of school. Tlicro were government officials, sleek 
and smiling. and army officers, with servants loaded 
down with bedding. There were merchants in long 
robes and red fez caps, going out to buy opium, cotton, 
figs, carpets, and what not. There were Moslem 
theologians in white turbans, and Turkish ladies 
swathed. and muffled into the semblance of walk- 
ing feather-beds. There wero trim European 
clerks, and Dlack-robed priests, and ‘clegantly-dressed 
European ladies. Once or twice Farr looked uneasily 
toward the door of the waiting-room; but quickly his 
face brightoned, and he hastened in that ditection, as 
Mr. Thompson, the engineer at the works, appeared in 
the doorway, followed by his wife and daughter. There 
was small time for pontine but a rosy smile from 
pretty Miss Thom eatiufied all Farr's immediate 
cravipge in that direction, and produced a slight in- 
crease of colour on the frank Saxon face of the young man. 

The threa new comers were quickly established in a 
pig is Marin gpl ‘ls 

“* Don ¢t your engine any pranks to-day,” 
cried Mise Thompson gaily, as Forr was shutting the 
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such passenger was 


game,” he though, as he caught 


roadside. 


re 


Farr wasin a state of nigh ‘aleitee He had 
ind the Thompson family to a tri 
back in his train that day im order to enjoy a 
of a railway excursion, with a picnic in a certain coo 
grove at the other end of the line. He had by this 
means secured the pleasing result of having the fair- 
faced English girl near ne eg he whole day, and 
of feeling that the responsibility for her comfort rested 
with himself in a uliar d Gis assiduity in 
making official rounds of the train on that occasion was 
something remarkable, and he had had several pleasant 
chats with the oecupantsa of the particular carriage 
where his official duties seemed inclined to end. 

The train had just left one of the little way stations, 
when Farr, sitting in his van, to feel that he 


could not be easy in his mind until he had made the 


tour of the train once more, in order to make sure that 
if uny passenger had slipped in unnoticed at Eshekdi, 

provided with his ee ticket. 
So he set forth again to clamber alo:  fgotboards. 
As he drew near the compartment where his friends 


were established, he apied Miss. Thompson's beaming 
faco at the window. ‘ 
that no oe had got in the train at Eshekli. Hence 


y this time he was quite sure 
he concluded that there was no need to visit the 


other carriages, and decided, on thé whole, to stop and 
chat with the- Thompsons a little while. He had his 
hand stretched ont to open the-door, when the engine 
gave a blast of the whistle so frantic as to make 
pause. Then the train stopped, In his wonder Farr, 
actually forgot Miss Thompson. 


He dropped to the ground to see what was the matter. 
Matter enough! ‘Some idiot has been playing a 
ight of a heap of 
stones piled across the track. at be had not 
run a dozen paces towards the head of the train when 
the air suddenly became thick with furious yells, and 
a crowd of Zeibeks rushed from the bushes Le the 

With swords and pistols they charged the 
train, from which arose a hubbub of screams. 

Two of the men quickly seized Farr, while s third 
administered several sounding whacks npon his back 
with tho flat of a sword. 

“Open the doors!" roared Ali Bey, for the men 


‘were vainly trying to force their way into the locked 


compartments, which could only be opened by the 
guard’s key, and closed with a spring. 

Farr was at first too much taken by surprise to do 
anything, but kicks and blows brought him to his 
senses, and he to unlock the doors of the train. 
Three or four Zeibeks sprang into each compartment 
as it was opened, hurling their whole vocabulary at the 
unfortunate occupants. Shrieks, prayers, commands, 
entreaties resounded on every hand. One would have 
supposed that the whole body of passengers was being 
massacred. 

Hardly less was the turmoil in Farr’s own brain, as 
he found himself in front of a compartment in which he 
saw Susan Thompson's white, scared face; while Mr. 
Thompson, at the window, was ling with a 
Zeibek, who had clutched his watch. ‘arr paused, 
but he paused only for a moment, for a huge fellow 
behind him struck him between the shoulders, shout- 
ing— 

‘Son of an English dog, open the doors !" . 
There was a woman's scream from within th 
carriage, as Farr staggered forward under the force of 
the blow. But the blow was a deliverance, for it 
carried him past the door, and ‘so settled; for the 
moment, the question of his opening it.. He unlocked 
the door to w he was nearest, and the Zeibeks 
rushed in. They were careless as to the order of 
saat ite since several com nts yet remained to 

entered, while the supply of Zeibeks was nearly 
exhausted. So the Thom were left to themselves. 

Then occurred an incident of the class which some- 
times changes the fate of surprises. When the Zeibeks 
had entered the compartment, Farr, from sheer force of 
habit, closed the door after them. The slamming of 
that door startled him with an idea. Three more 
Zelbeks were bawling at some Armenian merchants in 

@ next carriage, who were trying to escape through 
the opposite window. Farr admitted the impatie: 
a ~cd rea vee the en , eee 

en he , and ran with all his might alo: 

train, meconing: a doors as he mad by The 
Zeibeks themselves, in their anxiety to keep their pre 

from escaping, had:already closed of the compart- 
ments, never dreaming that they could ‘not open what 
ee could so easily shut. The rest were too busy to 
h what was going on outside. In a moment the 
Zeibeks were all shut in, and Farr bad leaped upon the 
engite. In another nioment Ali Bey, who had just 


transferred a frontlet of gold coins from a Greek girl's 


head to his own pocket, sprang to the window, shoat- 
“Who is playing with this ¢! ? Hassan ! 
‘moving these 


them! Mahomet! They can o 


backwards 
Events move quickly when a band of wild Zeibeks 


owl mingled 

ay es of sound 

“O talligbfa Terie een") 
apetesieme 
a don'é it!” amd then the train a,j 


followi curve of t) 
the e station cranins 


ight, they found a lum 
tform. Feant tne coal was a cine 5 
a sorawi, which, when deciphered, v.25 


emergency : “It was all a mistake,” he explained fro. 
a window. “We onl 
train, and the foolish fellow who ed the doors «0: 
frightened, and came back ins of going on. We 
haven't done anything.” 

But the colonel in command of the troops ordered 
his men to keep the Zeibeks from leaving the carria..4 
until the passengers had alighted. 

The passengers streamed forth with great alacrity ; 
and Farr, hatless and with tori: and muddy cloths, 
became the centre of an admiring: group. The native 
passengers, in true Oriental fashion, were grumbliu: a 
the man who had saved them. The merchants, w):v-« 
escape through the windows had been cut short wi. 
Farr opened the door of their compartment, even went 
so far as to propose to have “that guard" arrc~i.J 
for having admitted the Zeibeks to the train. But sin 
Europeans pressed about the roe man to she3 
hands and praise his pluck. Am 1ese APpreciatsiy 
remarks, however, none quite equ in force, to Farr, 
at least, that of Susan Thompson, as she, comin: 
through the crowd with her father, put out ber had 
in a timid way, and said :— 

“You are a very brave man, George,” and she gave 
him one of the most ravishing smiles that he had e:u 
beheld on the face of beauty. \ 

For all answer, Farr, Sreettal of his torn and hatle:s 
condition, took her proff hand, and tucking it under 
his arm, marched off to the waiting-room. 

Meanwhile, the Zeibeks were brought out frow the 
carriages, and, after being searched, were tied toge:)c;, 
two and two. Poor Ali Bey had staked his luck a:ai:. : 
that of the Giaour. As usual, the bitterness of iail:.- 
had overwhelmed the unhappy, Oriental, while tl. 
sweets of success had fallen to the pushing, enersciic 
foreigner. To the last, the Zeibeks protes 
had done nothing. Ibraham said, pleadingly, 

“We are not such boors as to rob the illustrious 
people who go on this railway. We took nothing from 
them.” 

In fact, the most rigorous search revealed no sto!-2 
goods, for the Zeibeks had been wise enough, altct 
realising their position, to disgorge the various artici:3 
which they ad eepeoreiated in the first flush of vic. 


tory. 

Nevertheless, the Turkish colonel remorseles-!7 
marched them off to the police-station. As they wer? 
passing down the street, one of them, who had 2 
unusual amount of gold lace on his jacket, was }:card 
to say, in 5 fierce taAecbone! ‘ 

oy owls roost on the tomb of the father of the 
man who invented railways! How could I know t!::t 
the thing could go backwards ?"- 

“Yes,” feebly responded the man to whom ho w:¢ 
bound with cords; ‘the mistake was that we dit 
put the second pile of stones at the other end!" 


+t. 
A new book is called “‘ Heat as a Form of Enersy." 
The man who inadvertently sat upon a horse-s:% 
fresh from the forge, says its “too true,” but tLe 


subject is too painful to discuss. As a form of cnci;y 
it was altogether too energetic. 


——1—__. 


Mistress : * Why aro you s0 very dirty 2? Why des't 
you follow the example ef your biend' Mary over i.) 
way? Her mistress tells me that she washes her face 
three times a day.” 

Domestic: “I daresay that, considering her sw¢<! 
heart is a swecp.” 


that tucy 


——_—+i 
Mr. Pirkincton had his wife's portrait painted Ly 
that eminent impressionist, McKimmer; el the work 
art finished, Mary, the-faithful retainer, was invited 
into the study to see it.. a 
“Do you know who that is meant for, Mary’” 
proudly inguired her master, whilst the artist modc:ily 
waited for the usual tribute of i 


was unaccustomed to the study of impressiouis! 
“It's either you or missig.” a" 


. . it's lovely! Of course Pao, ir,” replied Mar’, 


‘hy 


nae 


oreao«4 


~ 
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A TRUB BOONOMIST. 


one the in a train lately was o hand. 
Eerste, Wisbasd eat mext to her. Ho 
would have bees picked out as a quiet, sedate, absent. 


rg may billing or by a flashily-dressed 
ung man, 2 e, and he was 
yensiderably mo ee when the husband offered him a 
daily pa} , with a remark, ‘Have a glance at the 
pews. Plenty of excitement about the country, I 
observe.” 

The yo man was busy for the for half-an- 
isles the husband offer hin & magazine. 
This entertained him for an hour, and he had scarcely 
closed the book when the good man reached over with: 


“ Have @ . Those are prime Havanas, aud I know 
‘ou will Pi one.” 


The young man accepted with thanks, and naturall 
made his way to asmoking carriage, where he remaine 
pearly another hour, but without the other's company. 

When he returned he was greeted with, ‘ Perhaps 
you'd like to look at the latest novel? Very entertain. 
iny, I assure you.” é 

tlc read till weary, and upon being offered another 
ci-ar roplied that ho was about to leavo the train at the 
next station, and added, I want to thank you again 
for your many courtesies.” 

“Oh, don't mention ft.” 

“ You never saw me before?" 

“ Never.” 

“ Don't know my name?" 

“ No." 

“ Then tell me why you were so very courtoous to an 
entire stranger 2” 

“Young man, I will explain. In times past, when a 
loafer sat and stared at my wife as a steady job, I got 
np at the end of fifteen minutes and broke his neck. 
his gave me much trouble and expense, and I 
changed my Bore: I now carry books and cigars 
to bribe them. d you been yoing a hundred miles 
further, Ishould have offered you a drink of brandy, a 
new puzzle, two more dailies, and another cigar, and 
my wife would have secured quite a rest.” 

“Sir, I——" 

“Oh, it’s all right—all right. It was cheaper than 
turowing you out of the window, and I hope you'll get 
howe safely. Good-day, sir, good-day. Glad to have 
rect with you.” 

oe 
WASHING THE AIR. 


Tuose who complain of rainy weather do not realise 
that not only does the earth need washing, but also the 
air which we breathe so many times a day. The effect 
of rain upon the air and the contents of the air, have 
heen examined by the Meteorological Council of London. 
Three stations were used for collecting the rainfall— 
one at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, another at Upper 
Hamilton Terrace, in the north-west portion of London, 
ania third at Hackney. It was found that this rain 
contained twice as much impurity as that which fell at 
the suburban stations, and the impurities gathered at 
all the stations were in the same proportion. 

The chief impurities were found to be sulphates and 
chlorides, and it was discovered that the rain caught at 
St. Bartholomew’s was always contaminated with soot 
and disagreeable to the taste. The summer rain is 
more impure than that of winter, and in the mixture 
of London rain and soot a trace of arsenic is found. In 
summer the rain was shown to contain a larger quantity 
of sulphates than chlorides, which was supposed to be 
owing to the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter during the warm months. After the rain has 
been falling for some time the impurities are found to 
diminish, and the satisfaction with which we breathe 
in the washed air after a good rainfall is an evidence 
that our senses bear spontancous testimony to its 


puritication. 
——————  ——___ 
ONE WAY OF GETTING RID OF A 
BURGLAR. 


A pesPerats burglar, who was hanged for killing a 
man, whose house he had been discovered robbing, 
told a policeman that the only time he actually felt 
scared at finding himself face to face with one of the 
inmates of a house he was “cracking,” was when a 
slight delicate woman, olad only in te nightdress, 
came ing down tho stairs, and, putting het hand 
on his arm, inquired, in a terrified tone;— 

What's the matter? Is there a burglar in the 
house? Oh, protect me!" 

In her terror she did not think of him as tho robber, 
and the evident comfort it gave her to find someone 
to “ protect” her gave him a now sensation. Ho was 
staggered for a moment. by the situation ; but hearing 
other inmhtes moving upstairs, who had evidently 
beet aroused by her loud exclamations he quickly 


ly, ma’am, I'll protect you—have no fear. 

i here behind tho door while I look in the 
tchen, where the noiso scems to come from.” 

the Cis thank you,” she replied, as he slipped out into 


kitchén, up his a and vanished, leavin 
the booty piled mpon the floor in a tablecloth.” : 


A PUFF OF WIND 
Trat Cost rag Bank oF Enotanp £20,000. 


A very singular circumstance is narratcd in the his. 
tory of the Bank of England, or rather of tho verious 
important events which have occurred in connection 
with that storo-house of the nation's wealth. 

A  aendeman many yoars ago obtaincd a bank note 
for £20,000 from tho bank, and on his return to his 
residence he took the note out of his pocket book to 
deposit itin a place of safcty until it was required. At 
this moment a scrvant said that someone al the door 
wished to ask hin a question, and would not detain 
him an instant. The gentleman roso to give tlie 
answer, and placing the note on tho mantci-picce went 
to the door, answered the question and returned. 

Scarcely one minute had intervencd; no one had 
entered the room, and the gentleman had only moved 
a few paces from the room—but the bank-note was 

one. Diligent search was mide, but all proved fruit- 
ess, 

At lcngth it was presumed that the opening of the 
door had eaused a puff of wiud, and that tiis puff had 
carrie the note from the mantcl-picce into the firo and 
there it had becn consumed. The owner of the note 
was one of the bank directors. tethercfore applicd to 
the bank, stated his loss aud requested, as the uote was 
destroyed, that another wiht be given. The 
directors allowcd a period to intcrvene, and then upon 
the owner giving security, tlicy consented to rcplaco the 
lost note, deeming themselves sate from the possibility 
of loss by the guarantec obiained. 

Many years afterwards the gentleman dicd, and his 
property was divided amony his children and rclatives, 
and shortly afterwards the residence was to bo sold, 
that it might be taken down to make room for sundry im- 
provements. The matcrials were disposed of by 
auction, and purchased by « building contractor, and, 
on taking down tho mautle-picce in the dining-room, 
the lost note for £20,009 wi.s round. 

The contractor preseuted it without loss of tie at 
the bank, and demanded smaller notes in exchange. 
The cashier explaincd the circumstances, aud refused 
to pay. The contractor insisted, and urged, asa plea, 
that as the note was good, and bad uot been stolen by 
him, they had not the powcr to refuse. As to the cir- 
cumstances, le knew nothing about them; and then, 
giving his address, he added, if t]:e money was not scut 
to him withiu one week he would af6x a notice on the 
Exchange, ‘stating that the Bank of Euglsnd had 
stopped payment. 

The governors were alarmed, knowing that, if he 
carried out his threat, there would be a run upon tho 
bank, which wonld cntail a much greater loss, and 
might lead to direful results. They, therefore, arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be the wiser policy to 
pay the amount, and claim it from the security. The 
angry man was sent for and the mcrcy was paid. The 
governors applied to the security, and received the 
answer that the person was dead, that his property had 
been transferred to the various claimants, and that 
there existed no one who could be made amenablo. 
Thus, by an unfortunate puff of wind, the bank Icst 
the goodly sum of £20,000. 


ee 
FAMOUS HORSES. 


Tue horse, even though he may have won a fortune 
for his mastcr, as-a rule, goes literally to the cue at 
last. Some few of the wonders of the Turf havo 
escaped that indignity. 

A plain stone, inscribed simply, ‘Sir Peter," tells 
visitors to Knowsley Park that Sir Peter Teazle lies 
beneath it. 

A sculptured stone, rifled from a cardinal's monument, 
overlooks the grave of Emilius at Eastby Abboy. 

A cedar, planted by a once fainous jockey, rises hard 
by the resting-place of Bay Middleton and Crucifix; 
Rua reposes under the shade of a great oak at 
Eltham; Blair Athol, the pride of Malton, lies em- 
bowered at Cobham ; and green is the grave of Amato, 
well within hail of the course he travelled triumphantly. 

The skcleton of Eclipse is still, we believe, on view at 
Cannon's; but it must be minus at least one hoof, since 
King William IV. gave a piece of plate, with a hoof of 
Eclipse set in gold, to be run for at Ascot, in 1882; 
the trophy being carried off by Lord Chesterfield's 
Priam 


Equine mementos take this form, and many a side- 
board can show the polished hoof of a farnous racehorse. 

The Prince of Wales.is said to possess a hoof of the 
charger that bore Nolan to his death at Balaclava. It 
is surmounted with a small silver statue of the Captain 
carrying the fatal order for the advance of the Light 
Brigadc. A military souvenir interesting enough ; 
but not so interesting as a polished and shod hoof, 
mounted so as to scrve as a snuff-box, tho property 
of the Guards’ Club; for this bears the inscription :— 

“ Hoof of Marengo, rare charger of Napoleon, ridden 
by him at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, in the 
campaign, of Russia, and lately at Waterloo;” whilo on 
the margin of the silver shoe is read :— 

“Marengo was wounded in the hip at Waterloo, 
when his groat master was on him, in the hollow road 
in advance of the French position. Hoe had beon fre- 
quently wounded before in othor battles.” 


=> = —- ——— > —— 


FOR WHOM DO WOMEN DRESS? 


“No," said a famous leader of fashion once, ‘ women 
do not dress well to please the men, but to worry other 
women.” Nevertheloss, the writer is inclined to believe 
this but c pleasant fiction, and that, at the very most, 
it was only half the truth. Were wo to asscrt that non 
dress to please women, we should be saying somethin;: 
vory much ucuccr the mark than the statement that 
women dress to please men. 

Socicty is tl:e business of a woman's life; it is man's 
pastime and relaxation. Accordingly the womon, when 
In socicty, are mostly bent upon promotipg what they 
conceive to be theie interests; whilst men aro prip- 
cipally occupied in sceking what they conccive to be 
their plcasure. 

The average woman knows that for the subduing of 
man a moucntary glance, au uncertain pressure of the 
hand, aro worth all the dresses in the world. But 
in order to conquer women, to put her heel upon the 
neck of her own sex, slio must * shine them down." 

Ucr husband or father may begrudge tho expense, 
her lover may question her taste, and her brother may 
tell her that sue Las made herself a perfect fright. 
But so long as she feels sure that sho will attract 
aitcotion frum otbor women she does not caro a pin for 
fraternal advice. She values aud rates men’s opinion 
upon dress about as highly as they do her's upon politi- 
cal economy, or the prospects of the Budget. 


$ 


“Yes,” said tho wise hotel-koeper, we only charye 
half rates for children. Wo put lots of sweets und 
pastry before them, and the littlo dears don't eat more 
than one meal out of three. I have no synipathy with 
the wan who tries to keep children out of the house.” 


—-—_—»3—_____. 


“Wuaat shall we do with our daughters ?” beyan the 
lecturer, a lady fair to look upon, by tho way. 

* Judging from what I seo before me,” said a modest- 
eee middle-aged gontleman in the audienco, “I 
should not suppose there nced be any trouble about 
that question. <A question moore to the poirt would be, 
“Fave you cnough of them to supply the demand." 


Swiss Guipe (to British tougist accompanied by his 
daughter) : ‘‘ There, monsicur, is the placo whero the 
celebrated Marquis d’Uri was precipitated into the abyss 
below.” 

Britisher : ‘‘ What's that? Why, the place is two 
hours’ journey from here. You showed it to me last 
year.” 

Guide (firmly): “Just so. But that is too long a 
walk for mademcisclle, your daughter.” 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
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Any number of claims made in one week 
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puny, Ltd., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.C., and a 
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This paper ts on sale at all Neusayents and Look. 
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Thursday following the date of publication. This offer 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 
$1. Do the Stars Give any Heat? 


Seeing that stars are in reality nothing but immense 
guns similar in composition to the one round which our 
earth revolves, it stands to reason that they must give 
heat, and that as their bulk is, in many cases, infinitel 

than that of our sun, the heat which p 
them must be tremendous. The question is, are 

the stars so far removed from us that heat rays from 
them become dissipated in space before they reach the 
earth, or is our sieoep bers sensibly warmed by the 
heat which they give forth? Until comparatively recent 
ears this q m remained mnscleed, but the inven- 
ion of instruments like the radio-micrometer—which 
registers the heat of a candle at a distance of near! 
two miles—hbas enabled astronomers to decide it. 
series of elaborate experiments carried out some years 
ago by Mr. Huggins resulted in his being able to state 
positively that some heat does reach the eartb from a 
star. It was, however, left to Mr. Stone, of Greenwich 
Observatory, to determine exactly the intensity of this 
heat. He succeeded in proving that the star Arcturus 
imparts the same amount of heat to the earth’s surface 
as a throe-inch cube of boiling water would impart to a 
body 400 yards away from it. His experiments further 
proved that the star Voga gavo to the earth two-thirds 
as much warmth as Arcturus, that is to say, an 
amount equal to the heat imparted by a three- 
inch cube of boiling water at a distance of 600 
yards. It may be said that heat as infinitesimal 
in amount as this is practically non-existent; and 
considering that the heat of Arcturus would only raise 
the mercury in a Fabrenheit thermometer one seven 
hundred-thousandth part of a dogree, this conten- 
tion seems at first sight a just onc. But we must 
consider the incredible number of the stars. We have 
the authority of the eminent astronomer, Sir Richard 
Ball, for tle statement that at least one hundred 
millions of them exist, and it stands to reason that how- 
ever small the amount of )ieat each one may shed, the 
aggregate warmth procceding from them must be ver 
gteat. M. Pouillet has estimated that eee ee 
of the heat supplied to the earth proceeds from the 
stars. This is probably an excessive estimate, but, at 
the same time, quite a considerable proportion of the 
warmth which we mney must have its agency in these 
inoredibly remote bodies. It has been maintained that 
the periods of intense heat and cold through which 
this earth has passed is attributable to the fact that in 
ite journey pe space it has at times been in parte 
* of heavens where the stars were very thickly scat- 
tered, and where, consequently, there was immense 
heat, and at other times in parts where stars were few 
and the amout of heat was consequently small. 


82. How much of this Country is owned by Members 
of the Hopse of Lords? 

The total acreage of the United Kingdom is 
977,685,246 acres; of this area, 15,812,129 acres, or 
rather less than one-fifth, is owned by members of the 
House of Lords. This ownership is made up as fol- 
lows :— . Acres. 


Barons eee aes +. 6,848,181 
Earls Bee eae ee 8,665,587 
Dukes eee aes oe 2,975,717 
Marquesses... wee eo 1,242,481 
Irish representative peers ... 887,866 
Viscounts ... ose e. 851,801 
Scotch representative peers ... 275,209 
Princes of the Blood... ase 90,857 
Spiritual and other peers... 80,430 


Total... eve 15,812,129 


If to this is added the land owned by pecrs and 
peeresses who are not members of the House of Lords, 
ure 1,242,026 acres, it brings up the total quantity 
of land in the United Kingdom, owned by members of 
the , to 16,555,055 acres. The Duke of Suther- 
leat ls iho largest, though not the wealthiest, land- 
owner in this country, owning 2,164 square miles, or 
rather more than one-sixtieth of the whole area of the 
United Kingdom. The total number of landowners in 
Mogent and Wales is very nearly a million, and 10,000 
of hold two-thirds of the country. Thore are 
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about 180,000 landowners in Scotlend, and two-thirds 
of all Scoteh land is in the hands of 880 persons. In 
Treland there are about 69,000 

whom hold two-thirds of the land of the country. 


33. From which Parent are Talents Derived ? 


There is no question that talent is hereditary. Many 
attempts have made to prove from which parent 
it is most likely to descend. The general impression is 
that the mother bas more influence upon the forma- 
tion of a child's mind than the father. No 
doubt the fact that children are in their earlier 
years much more with their mothers than with 
their fathers does frequently result in their follow 
the bent of their mother’s mind rather than that o 
their other t. The opinions of scientific men in 
this matter have differed a good deal. Long lists have 
been drawn up of eminent men whose mothers were 
distinguished for their cleverness, while their fathers 
were not particularly bright, and equally long ones of 
famous persons who seem to owe their brilliant talents 
to their fathers. But, considering that as long a list as 
cither could, without any difficulty, be made of men of 
unusual intellect, neither of whose parents have been in 
any way distinguished for mental powers, the value of 
these catalogues isnot very spuerene. Mr. Galton, who 
is at the present day regarded as the highest authority 
on such questions as this, has attempted to define 
exactly the extent to which the hereditary influence of 
cither parent is traceable in different directions. His 
researches show that talent is much more likely to be 
handed down from the father than from the mother; 
but, on the other hand, a famous Italian scientist 
proves, in an equally convincing manner, that exactly 
the opposite is the case. In considering this question, 
we must not forget that hereditary talent is, like gout, 
apt to skipa generation, and that nodoubt a man’s grand- 
parents have a very large influence upon his charac- 
teristics. Thus it will be seen that no preciso reply to 
this query can be given. There can be no doubt that 
both parents have a potent influence upon the mental 
qualities of their offspring, and also that everybedy’s 
characteristics are, to a very large extent, absolutely 
their own. 


84.—To What Distance does the Heat of the Sun Pene- 
trate the Soil? 


Various experiments have shown that the heat of the 
sun penetrates the soil to a distance of fully sixty feet 
in otr climate. With us it is found that variations of 
the temperature depending on the hour of the day are 
scarcely sensible at a depth of two or three feet, and 
that those whieh depend on tho time of year decrease 
gradually as the depth increases, but still remain sen- 
sible at a depth of twenty-five feet, the range of tem- 
perature during a year at this depth being usually 
about two or three de; Fahrenheit. To find a range 
of a tenth of a degree Fahrenheit we must go 
to a depth of more than fifty feet. As we descend 
from the surface the seasons lag “more and more 
behind; so that at a depth of twenty-five feet 
in theso latitudes tho lowest temperature occurs 
about June, and the highest about December. So 
far as other parts of the world arc concerned, tho 
depth to which the heat of the sun penetrates the soil 
depends very largely upon the nature of the land. 
Different formations vary very much in their power of 
conducting heat, and the thickness of the vegetation 
affects the question to some extent, for plants are bad 
conductors of heat. 


38. Do Children Grow Faster by Day than by Night ? 


It is generally maintained that the growth of 
children takes place chiefly, if not entirely, when they 
are asleep. In the case of very young children this is 
no doubt so, for by far tho greater part of their lives 
is passed in sleep; but with children who have passed 


.| the age of infancy it is simply a popular fallacy. 


During sleep a considerable waste of tissue takes place, 
as is shown by the fact that the body is at its weakest 
state on rising in the morning. Only ao false analogy 
could suggest that night or sleep was the time for the 
building up of the fabric, which had been worn out in 
waking activity. Physiology knows of no such definite 

iods during the twenty-four hours for destruction 
and reconstruction. Light, air, and exercise are all 
necessary for rapid and healthy growth, and those 
children who are brought up in the air and sunshine, 
and live a great part of their time out of doors, are 
those in whom growth is fastest. Season, climate, and 
temperature have considerable influence on the question 


In the 40,000 streets of London, Park is the namo 
which is most often repeated. The London Delivery Book 
which has been compiled erpectally for the use of the 
Post Office officials, shows that the number of streets 
in which the word Park figures is 814. 
do not include such combinations as Dartmouth Park, 
but only such as Park Street, Park Lane, Park Place, 
Park Row, &. The names which figure more than 150 
times in London streets are the following :-— 


Park .....000.. 814 Church ........ 212 
Victoria........ 264 | Queen.!........ 191 
Cross..cseccese 241 ROS oo cccceese 159 
Albert .....se0. 240 York ......00.. 158 


With regard to the last name but one in the above 
list, it is curious to note that eighty-one streets have 
been called Rose Cottages. There are fifty-nine High 
Streets in London. Christian names of people are very 
popular, John, Elizabeth and William each having 
nearly one hundred representatives. Nearly fifty trees 
have London streets called after them. The most 
popular of these is the Elm, as would naturally be 
expected from its wide distribution over the country. 
Oak Streets, of which there are ninety-seven, are teu 
fewer than the Elm Streets. Thenames of celebrated meu 
are made great use of in London street nomenclature. 
Wellington is easily first with one hundred and seven; 
Nelson follows with rather more than half as many ; Mil. 
ton, Cromwell, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Napier, Newton, 
and Shakespeare come next of the streets which are 
called after famous people. Besides the thirty-eight 
Beaconsfield Streets, seven are named Disraeli. Stree!s 
called after battles in which the British arms Lave 
been victorious are not, as would be expected, headed 
by Waterloo, but by Alma, which has seventy-tive rv. 
presentatives, against forty-four for Waterloo. Amon; 
the curious street names of London may be mentioned 
Pudding, Turpentine, Zig-Zag, Dream, Chivalry, Suffer. 
ance, WUateisiony, Gospel, Ebenezer, Nil, Pula 
Cottages, Noah’s Ark Alley, Sweet Apple Court, Acci- 
dental Plade, Hole-in-the-Wall Passage, and Sneezuus 
Cottages. 


87. What is the Greatest Distance Ever Travelled ina 
Balloon? 


Owine to the variations inthe direction of wiud 
currents, it is usually very hard to say the exact dis- 
tance over which a long balloon journey has extendcil. 
Three journeys, each covering about 1,200 miles or sv, 
have been made. The first of these was when Charles 
Green, accompanied by two friends, left London on thie 
7th November, 1886. Their balloon was carried by 
the wind across the Chaunel between Dover aul 
Calais. They pessed over France and Belgium, and 
early the next morning found themselves above the 
Rhine. Between half-past seven and eight a.m. ou 
November the 8th they descended at a place called 
Wiborg. In 1888 three other travellers ascendcd 
in France, with the’ object of crossing the 
Mediterranean to Algeria. The wind, however, 
was in a direction unfavourable to this, and they 
were carried towards Corsica. Near this island tlic 
balloon descended into the water, and fora time they 
were in imminent peril of losing their lives, However, 
by throwing out the whole of their apparatus tlcy 
lightened it so much that-it ascended again to a height 
of many thousands of feet, and carried them safely to 
Italy, where they descended at a little village near 
Brescia. The third of these long trips in the air wis 
accomplished by some American gentlemen iu 15). 
They attempted to travel from St. Louis to New York, 
and succeeded in their intention until they passed Luke 
Erie. Here they encountered adverse winds, which 
obliged them to descend. As has already been state, 
each of these voyages extended over a distance of about 
1,200 miles. The credit of being actually the longest 
must probably be accorded to the one first mentioned. 


CONDITIONS. 

We shall le glad to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers who huve the knowledgé 
and ability to answer them. 
to each question, and shall pay for all printed at the 
vate of two guineas a column, or about fivepence a line, 
Lhe same reader may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Replies," in the top left- 
kand corner, and answers to the questions in any tssue of 
the paper must reach us ly fret post on the Wednesday 
following their publication, Payment will only be mace 
for replies published. Authorities on which replies are 
based must be given. Half acrown ill be paid for every 
auestion received which is considered worthy of publication. 


We shall print the best reply | 


QUESTIONS. 


61. Which is the finest street in Europe 2 


62. How much food is wasted every year in this 
country ? 

68. Of which foreign nation do the 
English with the best accent ? 


64. Is the extreme of heat or cold most fatal to human 
life ? 


65. What area of land will keep one man supplied 
with food ? : 


| 66, Is grass indigenous to every county ? 


67. What is the amount of ground-rent paid annually 
in London ? 


68. What is the cost of building and running a large 


-69. Is the ocean losing or gaining in bulk ? 


70. If all the mountains in the world wero level! 
what would be the average height of the land above 
the sea? 


Serremaze 6, 1890. 
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THE WEAR AND TEAR ON COINS. 


Mors than eleven thousand pounds sterling worth of 
silver is said to be wasted every year in the circulation 
of English crowns, balf-crowns, florins, shillings, and 


ces. 
fee hundred of the date of 1890, which were 
weighed in 1859 by Mr. Miller, showed a loss in weight 
through circulation which was estimated at £1 6s. 7d. 
‘here is, therefore, more waste produced in the circu- 
lation of gold and silver coins than is generally 

thought of. 
A coin, when turned out of the Mint brand-new, has 
anamber of vicissitudes to pass through before it is 
again called in. It is constantly being abraded, even 


are chemical balance, which will turn with 
the one-thousandth part of a grain, will not show that 
a shilling has lost in weight when the thumb has becn 
rubbed over it; but one of tho feats performed by the 
induction electrical instrument widely 
different from the chemical balance—has been to show 
that a coin undergoes loss even when a finger is 

over it. It will readily be understood, therefore, that 
in the numberless handlings a coin has to submit to in 
the course of years, the loss arising thercfrom becomes 
at last sensible to the ordinary balance. 

Coins likewise suffer much loss in weight by 
abrading each other's surfaces with Jingling in the 
pocket, and they are damaged cach time a shopman 
rings them on his table to see whether they are 
genuine or not. Every minute particle of matter re. 
moved in these or other ways lessens the weight of the 
coins, and makes them look old. : 

Mr. Miller some years ago made a number of precise 
experiments, from which it was ascertained that £100 
worth of sovereigns lost £8 9s. 4d. of their value in a 
hundred years; similarly £100 worth of half-crowns 
lost £18 11s. 8d.; £100 worth of shillings £86 14s. 1d. ; 
and £100 worth of sixpences lost £50 18s. 8d. in valuo, 
or more than one half, in the hundred years. 

It will be noted here, with regard to the silver coins, 
that the less their value the greater the amount of wear. 
These lesser coins are, of course, most used; and £0, 
in the case of a sixpence, a century's wear reduces it to 
less than half its original value. 


a See 
HOW IT FEELS TO BE INSANE. 


I was once insane, and I often muse over my ex- 
ia There are, of course, many kinds of insanity. 

me mental disorders take place so gradually that 
even the closest companions of the victim are at a loss 
to remember when the trouble began. It must have 
been this way in my case. 

One evening, after an oppresively warm day, a day 
when I ex: ced more fatigue from the heat than 
ever before or since, I sat in my porch fanning myself. 
“ This arm that is now in motion,” I mused, “ must 
one of these days be dust. I wonder how long will the 
time be." ‘ 

Then I mused upon the evidence I had of immortality. 
Icould do things that other ple could not accom: 
plish, I had gone through battle after battle, and 
though ballets and struck around me as thick as 
hail, yet I remained uninjured. I had passed through 
epidemics of low fever. 

_My idea gained strength as I mused, and I was con- 
vinced that I should live for ever. No, this cannot be, 
for death follows all men alike. Yes, I am to die like 
other men, and I believe that it is my duty to make the 
most of life; to make money, and enjoy myself, and to 
educate my children. 

, I wanted to be rich, and I began to study over an 
imaginary list of enterprises. At last I hit upon 
radishes. People must have radishes. They should be 


in every shop. They could be dried and sold in 
winter. I would plant fifty acres with radish seed, 
and le all over the country would refer to me as 
the “ ip I would form a radish syndicate, 
and buy up all the radishes, and travel, and be admired. 
T has' to the house to tell my wife that she was 


eps a radish queen. At the breakfast table I 
“ Julia, how would you like to be a radish queen?” 


“A what !” she exclaimed. 
I explained my plan of acquiring great wealth, and 
oe © behaved so curiously that I was 


iM I feared that she was losing her mind. 
Finally she seemed to understand. She agreed with 
me, but told me not to say anything more about it. 
ast I saw her talking earnestly with her 
father, and I know that she was explaining to the old 
tleman how she intended to pay his debts when I 
Thee rows as the radish king. P 
old man ap ed me, with much concern, an 
is me that I sete cea and that I must not think of 
usiness. He was old and sadly worried, and I 
Promised him that I would not think of business. 
Avot) soon I went out to inspect my radish kingdom. 
round I gaw the old man following me. 


the I went to the village. I a: rratied 6 tised 
and I told him how I intended to-become rich. He 
rae grieved, and I saw at once that he was con- 
ie the same en ise. It seemed mean that 


take advantage of me, and I told him so. 


He tried to explain, but he made me so angry that I 
would have struck him if my father-in-law bad not 
come up and separated us. tried to calm myself, 
but could not. 

Those who had been my friends proved to be my 
enemies, and I was determined to be avenged; but 
before I could execute my will I was seized by several 
men. My father-in-law did not attempt torescue me, and 
I hated him. I was taken to prison. My wife came 
to see me; but she did not try to have me released. I 
demanded a trial; but no lawyer would defend me. 

Then I realised that the entire community was 
against me. I became so wroth that my anyer seemed 
to hang over me like a dark cloud. It pressed me to 
to floor and held me there. Men came after a long 
time and took me away, I thought, to another prison. 

One day a cat came into my cell, and I tried to bite 
her. She made the hair fly; but I killed her. I don't 
know how long I remained hero; but one morning 
the suu roso, and shone in at me through the window. 
It seemed to bo the first time that I had scen the 
great luminary for months. A mist cleared from be- 
fore my cycs. My brain began to work, and suddenly 
I realised that I had been insane. I called tho keeper, 
and when he saw me he cxclaimed, “Thank bcaven !" 
and grasped my hand. I was uot long in putting on 
another suit of clothes, and turning my faco toward 
home. 

A physician said that I was cured, and everybody 
seemed bright and happy at my recovery. I went 
home. My wife fainted wlicn she saw me, and learned 
that I had recovered my mind. I asked for my little 
children, and two big boys and a young lady came 
forward and greeted me. I had been in the asylum 


twelve years, 
——_—__—+t.-____ 


“ How shall I sleep?” asks a correspondent. Try to 
stay awake to catch some train. 


to 
A sarLor who has a scar which is the result of a dis- 


ute on shore many years ago, refers to it as an old 
andmark, 


2. 


io 


A GOOD-LOOKING girl, whose lover asked her in the 
tenderest tones why it was that she was so magnetic, ex- 
plained the phenomenon by informing him that her 
mother and father were both telegraph operators. 

———fo—__—_ 

“Ts your ma ill again ?”” 

“Qh, no; ma is well enough now she has got a 
new fur-lined cloak for next winter. She played con- 
eupuon on pa, and coughed, and made pa believe she 
couldn't rise, and got the doctor to prescribe a fur- 
lined cloak, and pa went down and got one, and ma has 
improved wonderfully. Her cough has all gone now." 


oo 
Actress: “I want you to give me acertificate, doctor, 


so that Ican throw up my engagement. I have been 
feeling dreadfully ill for a week.” 
Doctor (sympathetically): ‘Ah, indeed; what 


appears to be the trouble ?” 
Actress (tearfully): ‘‘I have not ten words to speak 
in this play.” 
eh 


“ Tak’ care, laddie, ye’re spilling yer milk," said a 
careful woman to a careless milk-boy. 

“T don’t need tae care,” said he, with the utmost 
nonchalance ; “it's Mrs. Macdonald's, and, as she hasna 

id her milk bill for three months back, she'll be 

ichted tae speak for fear the maister sends in hor 
account.” 

——— 


Mrs. De Buank: “ Of all things.” 

Mr. De Blank: ‘ Well, what now ?" 

“Oh, nothing. I just happened to see a curious item 
about a Mexican servant who was paid £10, his three 
months’ wages, and immediately spent £9 of it for a 
hat—a sombrero, you know.” 

“Yes, a Mexican is very proud of his sombrero. 
Some of them cost £50.” 

: “But the idea of a man paying such a price for a 
at.” 

“Oh, the men in Mexico can easily afford to do that. 
The women don't wear any bonnets, you know.” 


—t—__ 


THe QUEEN oF Enatanp’s Bet.—During the taking of 
the census in India in 1881, in a district in the Central 
Provinces, some of the tribes took fright and ran away. 
The district officer finally induced their head man to, 
listen to explanations. lying on the fact that wagers 
of various kinds figure extensively in Indian folk- 
lore, he solemnly assured them that the Queen of 
England and the Empress of Russia, having quarrelled 
as to which ruled over the most subjects, had laid a 
big bet on the point. He went on to explain that the 
census was being taken in order to settle the bet, and 
he warned his hearers in a spirited peroration that if 
they stayed in the jungle and refused to be counted the 
Queen would lose her money, and they would be dis- 

for ever as nimah-haram, or traitors to their 
salt. The story served its purpose, and the tribes 
came in 


A HELPING HAND TO THOSE 
OUT OF WORK. 


The most deserving of men and women at times 
find themselves in straits, owing to circumstances 
over which they have no control. Bad times and 
slackness of trade often compel employers to dis- 
charge those whom they would be glad to keep in 
their service if they could. Illness may necessitate 
resignation. A thousand things may happen to 
stop for a time the earning powers of conscientious 
and capable bread-winners, be they clerks, ware- 
housemen, mechanics, labourers, or other workers. 

At such times a little assistance, sufficient to 
enable those who are so unfortunate as to pind them- 
selves out of criployment, is of the wtmost value, 
and we propose tu svt aside 

FIVE POUNDS A WEEK, FOR THE NEXT S81X 

MONTHS CERTAIN, 
towurds granting it to deserviny cases. 

In each number of the paper a Coupon, sinrilar to 
the one at the foot of this notice, wil! appear. On or 
before the last Mondays in September, October, 
November, December, January, and february we 
are prepared to receive Coupons on behalf of those 
whose position renders them glad of a Ilelping 
Hand. 

To the five persons on whose behalf the most 
Coupons reach us, One Pound a Week will be 
granted for the following four twecks. At the ez- 
piration of this time tt is hoped that the affairs of 
the five recipients will have assumed a brighter 
aspect, and the five grants of a Pound a Week each 
will pass on to those five persons whose names appear 
on the greatest number of Coupons received during 
the succeeding month. 

Coupons received may bear any date after that of 
August 23rd. Any number of Coupons from the same 
issue may be filled in by the same person. Coupons 
that arrive at these offices after the first Monday tn 
each month wilt be placed in the following month's 
competition. 

If senders please they may forward Coupons at 
any time during a month, though, of course, there 
will be a better chance of success tf they wart until its 
close. All Coupons on behalf of one individual 
must be sent in one envelope or package. Each 
month's etttion will be separate, and unsuc- 
cessful batches of Coupons will be destroyed. 

With each batch of Coupons there must be a 
letter from a clergyman or minister, or the last 
employer of the applicant, stating that the case ts a 
genuine one. Full inquirics will be made before 
the awards are decided, for tiese sums are intended 
to benefit deserving persons and not to support the 
tdle. 

The same person may send any number of 
Coupons. In the event of any dispute the decision of 
the Editor of ‘* Pearson's Weekly" will be final. 

A postavorder for twenty shillings will be for- 
warded to each successful applicant on the Friday 
after the last Monday in each month, and on the 
three succeeding Fridays. Anybody who chooses 
may now commence to collect copies of the paper 
witha view to wtilising their Coupons for himself 
or someone else at a future date, 

No grant will be made to a person whose income 
has been more than three pounds a week. We con- 
sider that in such cases money should have been put 
aside for a rainy day. 

If our readers show that they appreciate this 
attempt to alleviate the temporary distress of honest 
workers, the scheme will be continued beyond the 
first six months, and its scope will be enlarged. 

Envelopes or packages containing Coupons must 
be addressed to the Editor, “* Pearson's Weekly," 
Temple Chambers, London E.C. In the left-hand 
top corner of each envelope or package the number 
of Coupons that it contains must be stated. 


HELPING HAND COUPON. 
September 6, 1890. 


I, POC CoO OOOO ODOR ee Ee ere eELeerseEsereceoeere® eoccccecccce 


Of crovssssesconscscavseases* eas senssstsusevisvaisocrecsesnser 


hereby declare that I should like a pound a week 
£0 De Granted 10 seceseceesssece sicessceccsene verses sesees 
Of ccnsecscassscccsnecestoccovccustcsvincieesonseicsecess eae 


Corer ceeeversccrecss cece reser aeerverereeerersrs ene ere aoe sie 


Unmutilated Coupons oily will count. 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX. 
OS — LEE 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE TOP HAT. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deas 61n,—One is always hearing complaints about 
the top bat, and eceing scurrilous attacks upon this 
article of attire, and I think it high time that somebod 
took up the cudgels on behalf of the much ab 
ba ls po for it has its good points if only people will 
look for them. 

The premature baldness which is so noticeable now- 
adays is attributed by many pegous to the prevalence 
of top hats. Now, J] maintain that of all head cover- 
ings in general use, top hate are the least apt to induce 
baldness. No doubt, baldness arises from the hair 
being covered up so that neither light nor air can get 
to it. This being so, surely it is evident that as 
all hats alike exclude light, the one which most freely 
allows the ingress of air must be the best. 

The band of the top hat is always made so stiff that 
the hat does not fit closely to the curves of the head, 
with the rosult that air ean enter. The opep space 
which a“ topper" gives abovo the head allows this 
air to circulate with more or less freedom, so if ple 
who wear tall hats aro bald, at all events it is not 
because the air does not get to their heads. Soft hats 
fit the head closely, so that air cannot find a way under 
them, and even if it does, thore is very little space for 
it to circulate. 

Not long ago [ was over in America, and I noticed 
that baldness is prevalent there amony the com 
tively young to a much greater cxtent than in this 
country. This I believe to be because it is very largely 
the habit of young Amoricans to wear soft hats, 
which I maintain are far worse for the hair than the 
much reviled ‘ topper.” 

Mind you, I do not maintain that the topper is an 
ideal head covering—it is very far from that; but, at 
the same time, it is not nearly so black in character 
as in appearance.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfally, 

Richmond. A. G. B. 

ef 


WHY ARE SO MANY OUT OF WORK? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear S1r,—After reading your Helping Hand 
Soheme the other day, I asked myself, why is it that 
there is room for such an idea ae this? Why should so 
meny honest and industrious men and wemen be oat of 
work? I am not a Political Kconomist or Social 
Democrat, and so cannot pretend to be versed in the 
many ins and onts of this tremendously interestin, 
question, but it seems to me that there is one very g 
auswer, aud that it ought to be pushed at our young 
mera as much aa possible. 

It ie—Because workers do not make themselves useful 
enough. 

How many clerks, for instance, content themselves 
with writing a fairly good band and being able to tot 
ap a column of figares, when a little perseverance and 
push would place them in command of shorthand, t 
writing, and, perhaps, a language or two. If a clerk 
thus equi is out of work it is hie own fault, for 
there always be petty of employment for him if 
he choose to seek it. The question might easily be 
extended to mechanics, artisans, and workers, 
and I think that quite an interesting discussion might 
arise, in which the co rative advantages of different 
ga entary accomplishments were set forth.—Yours 


y Asax. 
Birmingham. 
; —— et fee ee 
SHOULD MEN SHOOT? YES. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, 


Dear Siz,—The principles advanced by A Sprorrs- 
ware No Mors are, no doubt, very admirable, but I 
think that anyone who considers this matter care- 
fully will be obliged to admit that he oversteps the 
bounds of common sense in advocating the entire giving 
of all forms of sport which involve the destruction 

life, for, of course, his objections to shooting 
feathered game extend equally to fox-huntiag or deer- 


ier we confine Sash ot a the one — 
w your correspondent condemns argumen 
Gan saally'be edvanoed in its favour, at least as strong 
as those which he puts forward. 

In the first place, A Sporrsman No More must 
in his my sims days have been a very poor shot if 
he was in habit of merely wounding any but a very 
emall pro m of the birds at which he aimed. Of 
course, if he made a practice of blazing away right into 
the middle of a wavey of partridges in the of 
bringing down something, the cruelty of which he 
complains is sure to have been present. 

No real “ sportsman,” however, would think of doin 
this, and I maintain that the death which the bird, 
shot by the average marksman, dies, is just as rapid 
and painless as that meted out to the cockerel or duck 
of the farmyard. No one who has witnessed the swift 

@eacent of a bird that was flying strongly away can 
doubt this. A true sportsman marks his bird and, 
anless the shot is so difficulé a one that it gets away 
acot free, brings it down in tive cases out of every six. 
Burely the pain which novices and buneglers inflict 
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g stroke of a butcher's appremtice should 


more than the | springing from his perch, he joined ther at the top of 
not to diseredit shooting any somal , parthe . 


us to exclaim that we will have no more cattle killed 
for the table. ee. , 

Those who object to a meat diet in all ite forms 
would I sup uphold your pg agile viows, 
but others who do so must extend r objections trom 
the stubble field to the slaughter house. 

What would the farmers who nowadays find it so 
hard to make both ends meet, say if they were de- 
prived of the ready money which they are able to 
realize by Ictting the right of shooting over their land ? 
To what equally profitable use could the barren moors, 
that are turned to such good account as breeding 
places for grouse, be put? How would the tradesmen 
to whom the big shooting parties at country houses 
bring such an access of business, like it if this form of 
sport were to pass out of existence ? 

And as it is to be presumed that the taste for game 
would not be likely to die out, how does your cor- 
respondent propose that the birds needed to gratify it 
should be despatched ? 1 don’t believe that he will 
find it easy to devise 1 more humane method than the 
one at present followed. ' 

When we pass on to fox-hunting and deer-stalking, 
the interests involved are so tremendous that I fancy 
A Sportsman No More will find it difficult to per- 
suade anyone to agree with him. Millions of moncy 
are circulated every year by the direct agency of these 
two forms of sport, both of which no doubt lead to the 
infliction of a cortain amount of pain. 

It is not too much to say that the members of overy 
class of the community would be hard hit if hunting 
and deer-stalking were abolished. Man kills the lower 
avimals for food and sport all the world over, and has 
done go from the ag of the world’s history. If 
he ceased doing 80, it would not be very long before he 
found himself pushed aside by the encroachments of 
the swarming beasts. 

I think that, apart from all this, Charles Kingsley’s 
view, which is quoted by your correspondent, amply 
justifies shooting and other kindred forms of sport. 
Sarely the magnificently healthful effects of bunting 
and shooting are in themselves sufficient to counter- 
balance the slight ‘element of cruelty which they 
involve. 

There is just ono point on which I agree with A 
Sportsman No Mors—namely, battae-sbootiny. To 
stand at a corner and shoot down tame pheasants as fast 
as one can empty one's barrels always seems to me a& 
form of sport so intensely feeble that no words are too 
strong in which to condemn it. But, putting this aside, 
I think that the question, ‘ Should Men Shoot ?” ought 
to be answered in the affirmative from overy but the 
most. septimentat and uopractical point of view.— 
Yours faithfally, A Srontsstan, 

Ragby. 

i 


THE MORALITY OF MILITARY STRATAGEMS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Str,—Your articles on military and naval 
stratagems started a rather curious train of thought in 
my mind, It was with regard to the morality of these 
much-applauded devices. I cannot for the life of me 
make out why if it is eonsidered wrong of plain Mr. 
B——= to walk into a shop, and by pretending that he 
is Mr. Ja== obtain a spent of goods, it should be 
considered right of Admiral B—— to sail up to his 
enemy’s vessel’ flying false colours, and having got 
within reasonable distance of the unsuspecting foe, open 
fire upon him. 

In your article it is stated that the only limit acknow- 
ledged to the stratagem of the false flag is the necessity 
of boisting the real one before actually firing; but 
surely so gross an act of Deer Son we ying, 6 Bag eet 
does not belong to one, cannot be eond by running 
the piece of bunting up just before the cannons 


are . 

I kmow that all is supposed to be fair in war, and no 
doubt some margin must be allowed for the exceptional 
circumstances ander which commanders of vessels or 
troops find themselves in actual warfare. But, at the 
game time, it seems to me that an admiral, who 
obtained a prize by sailing under a false flag, or a 

al, who surprised a party of the enemy's troops 
y surrqunding them with men dressed to 


their friends, should Le awarded blame instead of 
praise.—Yours truly, A. G. T, 
Glasgow. 
eee 


“HOW BIRDS MAKE LOVE.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deaz Sir,—Your article in a recent issue under this 
heading had a peculiar interest for me, because I had 
never before seen the subject in print, and further, be- 
cause it was one of which I have made astady. I quite 

with your contributor that birds have great 


vanity; indeed, next to man himself, they have per , 


haps the most exalted taste for the beautiful, and 


different ways of showing them, and 


him, display very 
ranastshle’ dieeceitten of discernment, 

One sunny forenoon, towards the end of March, I 
closely observed an unusually beautiful chaffinch 
perched on a plane tree, digg he well known gush- 
ing song. At length a hen bird appeared, when, 


with 


eooner. by her side th 

es See bit tteagdons by spre 

out tell and wing! ob as to show the white bands 
an i in contrast to 


manner, 

At first I thought they must be paired birds, and s)1o 
had perchance strayed away from his side for a short 
time; but, to my astonishment, he had scarcely wo!| 
proceeded with these coquettings when she flew at him, 
and he decamped into nearest ) Boon returning 
to receive a similar rebuff. At length, as if conscious 
of her indifference to his charms, he flew down upon 
the roadway, and, after himself in a brooklct, 
plumed his feathers and sta’ off over the tree-tons, 
while she, careless of his absence, continued peckinz 
about on the wayside for fully half-an-hour.—Ycurs 
truly, Wiiuiam Kaye, 

Wandsworth. 


HOW TO KEEP SOLDIERS OUT OF MISCHIEF, 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deak Siz,—Kindly allow me to use your colurmns for 
a growl, and a lesson. We have heard a good deal latciy 
of outbursts and dissatisfaction in the arnfy. But js 
Tommy Atkins somach to blame? Does not the fa:lt 
rather lie with those who make his work uncongeui:! 
tohim? With us it is a case of either too much or tuo 
little. One time we are worked unceasingly, anotlicr 
time we have enforced idleness. 

But the whole truth of the matter lies in this—t!iat 
our work, and by that I mean our drill, is made irksoiue 


and serves no p whereas it might be mai. 
interesting and of the test benefit. We have our 
drills ; we fire away en rounds of blank cartridycs; 


of guard-mounting and sentry duty we get a suflicicn: 
share; on field days we kick up a good deal of dust i: 
the faces of wondering spectators; there is inuci 
bavging of field-pieces, and not a few saddles aro 
emptied in the inevitable o of cavalry, but the 
monotony of all this makes it at length uninteresting. 

Why not take a leaf out of the German Army booi: ? 
Not so long ago a mimic campaign was waged between 
two large bodies of Prussian troops. One force totalled 
18,000 men, the Bther 16,000. In both cases the troops 
bivouaced for three nights in the open. 

There was no preconcerted plan of operations, 
as in our Volunteer movements. The two bodies 
of troops were somewhere. Each had to find 
the other. Now, here was 4 drill which I venture 
to say every one of my comrades would have 
looked upon as a holiday. Whoever hears, in this 
country, of two generals taking out their divisions {for 
ry feeiee game of military chess that may last for 
@ week, or more, each side doing its best to deccive 
and out-mancuvre the other ? 

What we want is less time for indulging in vices 

‘otten of too much leisure, and a little less of the 
old drill and a good deal more of the training, which 
serves a man for all occasions. Both would make a 
vast improvement in the health, bodily and mental, of 
our troops,—Yours truly, Seven Yzars’ SERVICE. 

Aldershot. 

———_sf-—__. 


WANTED, RECREATION FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deak Sre,—In an age when philanthropists and social 
agitators are devoting so much attention to obtaining 
alge leisure for working men, how is it that nonc 

ve considered it worth while to turn their thoughts 
to the bettering of the condition of working girls? 
Given that a man has more leisure he has the option of 
indulging in amusement. A girl has not. Generally 
Fig she finds rest and recreation only in a change 

wor 


lin the lower middle-class do 
or sew? True, she may £0 
for a walk. But, after all, that recreation appears tle 
more insipid when she sees her brothers playing cricket. 
patted or any of the hundred-and-one games devised 


for amusement, 
Iam a girl of nineteen. I am a dressmaker, and 
receive fifteen shillings a week. After my eight hours 


of labour in a stuffy room, I go home. M tt enjoy- 
ment is , but often 1 otne Tene with head 


ache, or feel in that condition which you men describe 
| on 


seedy. 
A romp on a patch of green field would do me all tlie 
in the world. Alas! how can I get that romp? 
cannot afford lawn tennis or cycling; I am -too bi 
to play “touch” or skipping rope. Is it not tine 
someone invented. a y indy outdoor game for girls, 


which could be cheaply indulged in?—I am, sir, faith. 
fully yours, A Wornine Gr. 
Fulham. 
—+—_f.-—___. 
For all letters published we shall pay at the rate of 


two guineas a column or about 5d. a line, Sonders of 
letters should, therefore, enclose name and address. It 
must please be understood that we do not identify ourselves 

nions advanced om this page. They are those of 
the writers of the letters; we merely exercise supervision 
over the general nature of the correspondence, 


= 


ROUND ‘THE WORLD IN 76 
DAYS. 


Aw Amentcan Lapy's Wonperrut Journgy. 


; VIL. 
We have one more glimpse of Fujiyama the next 


rning as Japan sinks out of sight. . . . Durin 
the day the yooss Chinaman with the pallid wae 
hands dies. He has struggled hard to keep the flame 


burning until he sees his own land, but the crisp breath 
of the Japanese coast puffs it out suddenly. They 
bang # canvas screen across one corner of the steerage 
deck, and the doctor oad back and forth from behind 
it. They will back to his country, though 
he will not be g! or aware. . . But the sea 
knows she is beitg defrauded of her rights and wakes 
and rages. She comes in the nights and beats 
thunderously with her + fists upon our docrs. She 
leaps to look over oar bulwarks for her hidden victim ; 
ghe roars with wrath and will not be appeased. For 
two days we steam in the face of the north-west gale 
she has raised, and for three the i plunges like a 
spurred horse. I find that bodily I am proof now 
against sea-sickness, but my temper has a violent 
attack of mal de mer. It makes me bitterly cross to go. 
leaping and planging about the ship, not to be able to 
keep my seat, and to gradually collect my soup and 
entrées in my lap; so I retire to bed, wedge myself in 
tight with we, and go steadily through every word 
the ship’s library affords on the subject of Japan. I 
am refreshed and cheered to find that the writers of 
each of these books fails as sigeally as I shall fail, to 
convey any adequate idea of the fairy charms of the 
land of ohrysanthemums. . . . Shall one paint a 
dragon fly with a whitewash brush? .. . 

Nevertheless I gather from these books much con- 
firmatory of my own swiftly gathered impressions. 
The Japanese fib imaginatively with an infant's 
inability to discern the relative value of truth and 
falsehood. They are brave, with somewhat of the 
headlong courage of the child who is ignorant of the 
meaning of ‘danger, and in matters of honour they have 
youth's reckless, passionate exaltation. They are un- 
failingly sweet-tempered and courteous. Their artistic 
conscientiousness ascends into the realm of morality. 
They are frugal and temperate, they detest all ugliness, 
dirt, and squalour—they are unique—they are delightful 
—theyare Japanese! .. . 

On Sunday, the 15th, we reach{Hong Kong. The sea 
turns to a cool, profound emerald, and we descry again 
on the horizon the: bamboo wings of the fishing and 
coasting junks. These eails are somewhat larger and 
deeper of hue than those of Japan, and still more re- 
semble the fans of giant yellow and russet butterflies. 
More treeless mountains rise out of the green 
waters. They are broken and rugged; of volcanic 
origin; and where the scant herbage fails, their naked 
sides show tawny as alion's hide. It is one of the three 
beautiful harbours of the world, the water igheeen | 
deeply inland between the hills, and flowing aroun 
final mountains ringed with white girdles of foam. 
At one o’clock we are in the broad ante-chamber of the 
port, known as the Tyee-Moon, and are signalled from 
the lofty peak to the inhabitants of the town lying at 
its foot. At two o'clock we drop anchor in the road- 
stead amid a great host of shipping of all characters 
and nations—twenty-three days out from San Francisco. 


The White Star le had instructed Captain Kempson 
to make all due for my sake, and it is one of the 
swiftest voyages ever known at this season of the year, 


when the winds are contrary coming to the west. We 
were seventeen days to Japan, where we remained 
a ae hours, and five days from Yokohama to Hong 

ong. k 

The island of Hong Kong is a cluster of lofty abrupt 
hills with acanty vegetation, seized by Great Britain in 
1842 after @ le with China. At that time the town 
was an insignificant fishing village, but the value of 
the site was great commercially and strategically. It 
is a convenient and safe harbour for the squadron 
detailed to watch and menace the Russian navy in the 
yee! and the British have elevated a ie sillene inte 
a piney, city, and made it the fou ipping po 

The harbour is navigable for the largest 

merchant vessels and men-of-war in existence, and is 
Perfectly sheltered, and easy of access. 

As in Ja sampans swarm about us as s00n aS We 
are made to the buoy, but they are far less pic- 
turesque than those. Each sampan wears a bamb: 
hood in the stern, and here the owner houses his wife 
and rears his family. A brood of babies is in each one 
of these little hutches, and while the pigtailed subject 
of the Celestial Emperor stands and rows in the bow, 
his helpmeet sculls in the stern with a long oar that 
serves ag a tiller... The Chinese woman of the working 
class, I find, decided centuries ago the question still in 
its stormy infancy with us—of the divided skirt. She 
clothes herself in a pair of wide black trousers, a loose 
tunic, jade earrings, and cork-soled shoes, and is ready 
for all the emergencies of life. Should they take the 
form of with a sampan owner she will but 
rarely set her foot on shore again, but will in common 
a like 20,000 of the “water population " 


th 
A Kong work, sleep, eat, rear her children, and 
ia dee Sion ; i 
Iam very regretful at leaving the Oceanio where I? 
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have received 90 kindness, but “hateful is the 
dark blue acean " moré than three weeks of it, and 
tfal the thought of even three precious days on 


land. I am to stay with persona! friends in Hong Kong 
in order that I mgy see something of domestic life in 
the East; and I am taken ashore in their private 
steam-launch. Chairs and bearers are waiting for us 
on the dock—comfortable fauteuils of bamboo, trimmed 
with silver and suppo by long bamboo poles. This 
is even more amusing than the 'rikishas. Thero are 
four Chinamen for each chair, dressed in my friend’s 
livery—loose trousers and tunic of whito cotton 
bordered with rose colour. Their feet are bare and their 
oe are gathered into Psyche knots, on the back of 

eir heads, like the hair of the shop girls in America. 

baer lift the poles to their shoulders and start off in 
a swift swinging trot. We pass across the narrow strip 
of level land that lics on the water's edge—the business 
quarter of the city built handsomely and solidly of 
native stone—and begin to mount the broad stepways 
that lead to the reaidence quarter. These are cool aud 
shadowy with great trees, with the clattering feathered 
spears of the tall bamboos, with gigantic ferns, and 
prodigious satiny leaves of tropical lilies. Tho streets 
are paved with aaphalte and have no sidewalks; here 
and there they resolve themeelves into broad flights of 
shallow steps up which the bearers carry us with per- 
fect ease. . . The verdure is magnificent; the 
town is submérged in it ; flowers are everywhere. On' 
every wall stand rows of earthen jars full of 
greenery and blossom. 

Every nook that will hold a jar is filled with bloom, and 
the rarest orchids are strewn carelessly about industri- 
cualy producing flowers in delicious provincial ignorance, 
of their own value and what they might exact in the 
way of expensive attention. -. We meet the 
most astonishing varieties of the humanrace. All sorts 
and conditions of Chinamen—elegant dandies in ex- 
quisitely pale tinted brocades—grave merchants and 
com ors, richly but soberly clad—neat amahs with 
bandaged feet sitting at the street corners taking in 
sewing by the day- t sellers of tea, shrimps, fruit, 
sweetmeats, and rice—women working side by side 
with the men, mending the streets . . horrible 
old women, weazened and wrinkled beyond all imagining 


—all the femininity shrivelled out of them—their only: 


head-covering 4 bit of black cloth across their seamed 
and humble foreheads, and the last pathetic spark of 
the female instinct for adornment visible in the big jade 
and silver ga in their ears. 
From the 

and dull of eye, repulsively sensual. These are Portu- 
guese, descendants of the hardy sailors who explored 
and raléd these southern seas before the English 
supplanted them. Plump and prosperous - looking 


gentlemen go by in European dress, and with tight- | 


fitting purple satin coalhods on their heads. Their 
complexions are dark, and their features—dug out of a 
mat of astonishingly thick beards—are distinctly 
Hebraic in their cast. They are Parsees, and look un- 
commonly like the lost tribes—exhibiting, also, I am 
told, the same eminent abilities in business probably 
possessed by those much-sought-for Habrew truants. 

. . . At the corner stands a haughty, jewel-eyed 
prince of immense stature—straight and lithe as a palm 
—in whose high-featured bronze countenance are un- 
fathomable potentialities of pride and passion. . . . 
He wears a soldier's dress and sword, and a huge scarlet 
turban of the most intricate convolutions. Iery out 
with astonishment at the oe of this superb creature. 

“Ts it an emperor?” demanded, in breathless 
admiration. 

‘An emperor! Poof! It’s only a Sikh policeman. 
There are hundreds about the place quite as splendid 
as he.” 

. « « When the Arabs who had seen Europeans 
only in trousers, fled before the magnificent onslaught 
of the kilted Highlanders at Tel-el-Kebir, they ex- 
claimed in amazement: 

“If these are the Scotch women, what must the men 
be!” so though a bit dashed, I say to myself, “ If 
these are the Sikh policemen, what must their princes 
be ?” and secretly resolve to go some day gnd discover. 

It gives me my first real impression of the power of 
Britain who tames these mountain lions and sets them 
to doing her police duty. It would seem incredible that 
this rosy commonplace Tommy Atkins who comes 
aWwaggering down etreet in his scarlet coat can be 
the ee tamed this fine creature in the turban. 
« 8 t is it that makes this cheerfully vulgar 
af ae the lord af the Hindoo? . . . Physi- 

y he is not the Sikh’s superior, and in profound and 
passionate sentiment if one may judge by the counte- 
nance, the Hindoo is infinitely the superior of the 
Briton. Nor is he greater in courage or dignity, for 
these Indians made a noble resistance to British en- 
croachment, and after conquest were enrolled in the 
army of the conquerors as their bravest and most loyal 
native troops. . . . What is the secret? ... 
Is it more beef and mutton, perhaps—or more of sub- 
mission to orders and power of self-discipline? . . . 

Here comes one of ike conquerors of India—a kilted 
Highlander swinging down the road in his plaided 
petticoats, with six inches of bare stalwart, aa legs 
showing, and a fine, hearty self-confidence in his mien 
that signifies his utter disbelief in the power of any- 
thing human to congner him. 

(To be continued, ) 
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NAPOLEON’S WEAKNESS FOR 
DRESS. 


Dress has been one of the commonest weaknesses of 
great men, many of whom were not the less careful of 
their personal appearance because they affected an 
ostentatious simplicity. In the national songs of 
France, Napoleon is the little corporal in the plain 
grey coat; but, asa matter of fact, the Emperor did 
not always array himself in that sober-ooloured vesture. 
An English traveller who visited Paris during the brief 
interval of the Peace of Amiens, and was introduced to 
the first Consul, has left on record his astonishment at 
seeing the great encmy of I:ngland in scarlet (richly 
laced, by the way, with gold). 

It may interest some to know that Napoleon act 
apart £800 a year for dress. Unfortunately, he had a 
weakness for white kerseymere breeches, and being 
often absorbed with cares of Stete (as Courtly 
chroniclers apologetically observe), he would constantly 
spill.ink, or gravy, or ooffee upon the aforesaid 
garments, which he hastened to change as soon as he 
perceived the mishap. 

This circumstance cost the blameless but timid 
Comte de Rémusat his place as Master of the Robes. 
For the Emperor soiled his clothes, and especially his 
es, 80 frequently and so grievously, that 
the Imperial tailor (M. Léger) was constantly receiving 
fresh orders, and £800 a year became quite insufilicicnt 
to meet that functionary’s little bills. 

Now, the Comte de Rémusat, who knew that the 
Emperor hated any disorder in his accounts, was 
foolishly afraid to speak to him on the subject. 

Meanwhile, M. Léger became pressing in his demands 
for payment. At first ho sent in his bill every month, 
then every fortnight, then every week, then twice a 
week, then every day, but the Master of the Robes con- 
tinued to return unsatisfactory answers. 

At length M. Léger, whose patience was exhausted, 
took the bold step of complaining to the Emperor in 
person, at the very moment that his Majesty was trying 
on a new aoniform. With astonishment and anger 
Napoleon learned that he owed his tailor £1,200. 

he same day he paid the bill and dismissed M. de 
Rémusat from his post, which was given to M. de 
Montesquion-Fezensac, a chamberlain in the Imperial 
household. i 

‘* Thope, Monsieur le Comte,” said Napoleon, between 
asmile and a frown, to the newly-appointed Master, 
“that you will not expose me to the disgrace of being 
dunned for the breeches I am wearing.” 
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Beauties often die old maids. They set sucha value 
cn themselves that they don’t find a purchaser till the 
market is closed. 

—— 


Someonr says that the “ happiest-looking man is the 
one who is not burdened with wealth.” Ho evidently 
did not form his opinion from seeing a friend returning 
from the races. 

——_——-te ___ 


pcecesr (to Tramp): ‘Take off your hat in 
court.” 
bani “ What's the use in being ceremonious? We 
have both becn here before, many a time.” 
ee 
Tue defendant in a case of assault and battery, 
when asked what he said to the plaintiff, replied, “I 
said, go home.” 
‘‘ How did you say it ?” asked the lawyer. 
“With tho toe of my boot," was tha answer. 
i 
Buonson: “Ha, ha! Here's an article which says 
that before tho close of the nineteenth century we shall 
see women running locomotive engines on our rail- 
ways.” 
rs. Blobson: “Well, why not? Don't you think 
they would do it well?” 
r. Blobson: ‘In some respects, perhaps. They 
would keep a good look-out ahead, anyway.” 
Mrs. Blobson: ‘* Why 80?” 
Mr. Blobson: ‘ Because they would have their heads 
out all the time to show their new bonnets.” 
: a : 
Swart Lawyer (who appears for the prisoners) to 
witness: ‘‘ You say that on the night of the robbery the 
moon was 80 bright that you could see the burglars in 
the room. Was your husband awake at the time ?” 
Witness: “ I don’t know.” 
“Eh? You don’t know? Was his face turned 
towards you or towards the wall ?” 
: x a= know.” 
_,_ Gentlemen of the jury, you hear the witness. She 
identifies the prisoners as the burglars who were in the 
room, and yet she cannot tell in what position her 


parent was lying. Now (to witness), why don’t you 


“T could not see.” 

“Ah! ah! I thought 90. She could not see. She, 
who identifies the prisoners, could not see which ‘way 
her husband's face was turned. Explain that, madam, 
if you can.” : 

CF Well, sir, my husband is so bald that in a dim light 
T can’t tell his face from the back of his head.” 
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ENDURANCE AT SEA. 
Tsun Sronms or Gaeat Parvarions. 


_ Inzusraations of bumap endurance are alwa: 


se contaioed in the 
accoant of the loss of the Tyrrel. The sufferer was 
Thomas Purnell. capsised on July 2, and 


days. 
e went velow, leaving all hands on deck, and, seeing 
a stone bottle, which he imagined to contain ram, he 
took a hearty draught of it, and found it to be sweet 
oil, One would suppose that such a drink as 
of what he had endured, would have 
Purnell ; but a sailor's stomach 
ig and all that the oil did 
induce to lie down and go to 


A kokhen instahce of the tenacity of human life is 
exhibited in the account of the loss of a vessel called 


ofa that was Soating alongside, 
and, by means-of it, cootsivad to crawl on vessel's 

: bilge. The mainmast comin ig he 
hoop from it, with which a bolt of a foot long, they 
to penetrate tho hull, in the hope of 

obtaining food and drink. 

She had only been lately cleaned, ree there were no 
ves 
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truth. 

At all events, as @ proof of the closeness with which 
Michael Scott follow 

the frigate Amethyst that, whilst 
came across a derelict with 
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of one of them stretching to the deck as i 


had dropped. 
The rescued man recovered after a few weeks, and 


mie feet bis 
It is not a little curious that women should often 
te found amongst t able to 


Mid aeraiay array three days; indeed, it had 
to sf acpi appetites. Threesuch days 
e808 


“Gsoner,” she wi 
breadth of cloud, 


vens—e sea of nothingness. 
“No 2?” he echoed. “ Why, goodness d 


orp hr eg a quart of rain in every square foot of 


oe ae 
: “Ah, Johnny, come 
here and see me. Why, whst s nice suit Johnny 


has on.” 

“ Ah, yon'll have a nicerer, Sis says.” 

“Why, how's that, Johnny ?” 

“ Why—why, I heard Sis tell ma, that you've ohly got 
to go on as you are to get into one of the nicest little 
breach of promise suits you've ever seen.” ° 


oe enaa ae 


HOW HE DID IT. 


FLA 
celery! 
HE 
a 
E 


world are you doing with the pig?" 


shouted a stranger, coming 
What are weeding ‘the pig? It is nothin wo 
are doing with it, but trying to get it into yonder shed. 
And wo are likely to be beaten. 

“Leave her to me,” said the stranger, “and I'll put 


in 
a *s not a man in Essex can do it,” growled one 
ene not, ‘replied the stranger, i I 
se i 6 B ~ “Tam 
= "and Think 


Tcan 
manage the if you will let me try.” 
“Try peda us see what you can do.” 


then,” said the by 2 slippi 
and, catching her by her hi dogs, be 
w. 


animal barrow, steered her right into the shed, and at 
its further corner let go. 
When caught up by the hind the weight of the 
animal was thrown almost wholly upon the forefeet. 
The slightest impulse moved it forward, as it had no 
end by which to stand still or to move back- 
ward. 


ee ee 


Pepiark (to Peasant); ‘I have here two different 
almanacs from which you ma : One of them 
contains the most holidays, but the other contains more 


good weather.” 


Wuxs;: “Don't you love to look at new faces ?” 
White: “Can't say; but I looked at two new faces at 
our house yesterday—twins—and hardly think I was 


enthusiastic.” 
—go——_—— 

A new game is played as follows:—A number sit 
round a table and write on slips guesses about the 
weather “ to-morrow.” wins. 
Any ee can play, as there is weather enough to go 
roun 
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£5 EVERY WEEK FOR SOME- 
BODY’S CHILD. 

Our Twins Prize proved so popular that we have de- 
termined to make a feature of a similar idea, the scope of 
which will be wider. 

We shall every week, until further notice, pay the sum 
of £5 to the parents of the living child who is, 90 far as 
we can ascertain, born soonest after the publication of 
this paper, which takes place at nine a.m. every Thursday. 

Applications must be made by letter, and those on account 
of any one issue must reach us at the latest by first post on 
the Monday succeeding its publication, For example: 
Applications for this week's £5 must arrive before or 
by first delivery on Monday, September 8, Every appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a doctor's certificate, 
which mentions the exact time of the birth. Due ingury 
will be made and the result will appear in the following 
number. 

It was our original intention to deposit the Five Pound 
Note in the Post Office Savings Bank to the credit of the 
child. We found, however, that the Government officials 
refuse to openan account for anybody unless the full nain 
can be given. As it would palpably be impossible to supply 
them with this immediately, and as we have no wish that th. 
matter should.drag on for some weeks, we determined to sena 
the money to the parents, who, after all, are the proper 
people to decide hov it can best be exnended to their child's 


advantage, 


FACTS. 


—_— aan se 
Tusne are 4,500 women printers in England. 
Arpres lead the way as the best fruit crop of the 
ee : 
: Twenty million acres of the land of the United States 
aro held by foreigners. . 
Tae Salvation Army journal, the War Ory, is now 
published in about thirty different languages. 


ae brain of the elephant is remarkably small, not 
par hanno twenty-third as lang e of a human 
being in proportion the weight of both. 

we cannot live in the Japanese part of Tokio with- 
sa tanea some sort of official standing. Sir Edwin 
Arnold secures residence there as being the tutor of a 
Japanese official’s daughter. 

Tue oldest London theatres are :—Sadlers’ Wells, 
ee ee 

er Ma, "By ; ymarket, | ; 
preie oa Al 1782; Astley’s, 1773; Surrey (as a 
circus), 1782; and Lyceum, 1795. 

A PaRgtiaMENTARY return just issued shows the 
National Debt to be £684,954,150. Taking the popula- 
tion of the British Isles at 86,000,000, every mother’s 
daughter and son of us is in debt to the extent of over 
£19. Undoubtedly many of us are bankrupt and 
don’t know it. 

Tae Larcest Room In THE Wor.p.—The largest 
room in the world under one roof and unbroken b 
pillars is at St. Petersburg. It is 620 feet long by 1 
in breadth. By daylight it is used for military dis- 

lays, and & baitalis m can completely manoeuvre in it. 

wenty thousand wax tapers are required to light it. 
The roof of this structure is a single arch of iron, and 
itexhibits remarkable engineering skill in the archi- 
tecture. 

Priviteces oF M.P’s. out oF THE Hovuse.—What are 
the privileges accorded to M.P’s. out of the house? A 
member has been curious enough to enquire, and re- 
ports as follows :—‘' So far, all I have been able to 
discover are the right, which I have not availed i 
of, to sit in a pew at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, and that of procuring a reading order at the 
British Museum without the signature of a London 
householder — an immunity not extended to the 
member's wife.” 

A Srranczs Praczg ror 4 Bang Nore.—A notary has 
forwarded to the bank of France a brick, with a 
1,000-franc note glued on to it, which has been paid, 
and will be kept in the Bank Museum of Curiosities. 
Ita thatit had been for fifteen years glued on the 

I of @ pocmsat's house, and considered as a pictorial 
curiosity by the man who found it, and did not know 
a value; heme did —e . piney Se pet who 

seen it in its place, where it was found on taking 
an inventory of the man’s goods. 

Towns or Rarmp Growru.— Winnipeg, which twenty 
years numbered only 215 souls, and now has a 
population of nearly 27,000, is constantly being cited 
as a marvel of sy growth. The city of Van- 
couver, however, in this regard very much 
more remarkable. Only five years ago this city, 
which has.. alre@ily' 14,000 inhabitants, was re- 
presented only by a solitary saw-mill in the midst 
of a wilderness. In 1886, the infant 
town, which had then lately been chosen for the site of 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
Based: to adopt the offctal words, 

lopt the ial wo: 
apap flames were out—the work of re-building 


A Nationan FLower For America. The United 


be 
to be chosen has been hotly debated. The golden-rod, 
have been the three favourites; 


Spank togpe, dong tine, oe Th 
8 uring ie of peace. The 

est standard of mortality, 
tot olan th yo ma 


the soldiers are weakl so much 


tlicn ¢ ish, Belgian, and German 
A Ow in order. In round numbers, the deaths of 
Austrian soldiers are, in the 1,000, 7; of French, 6; of 
Guilth, a little over 5 ; of Belgian, a little over 5; and 
" little under 4. The ravages of consumption 
tas ee ie fete o mae ot our sake eee 

o! onality, and in this case the 
French are the most favoured. 


FEARS 


Tue University of Oxford hgys type and appliances 
for printing in 150 different languages. 

Hosprrat statistics prove that amputation .is four 
times as dangerous after the age of fifty as before. 


Tue annual total of marriages in France has 
decreased by 18,000 in four years, and a Frenchman 
marries on aD av at between twenty-nine and 
thirty, that is, a year and a half later than average 
Englishman. . 


Tue largest sheet of glass ever cast in the world was 
recently drawn from the annealing furnaces at the 
plate glass factory at Kokomo, Indiana, U.S.A. It 
measures 145 by 195 inches, weighs 8,000 pounds, and 
is perfect in every particular. . 

Cuerstina, Queen Regent of Spain, is a great advocate 
of tobacco. She consumes a targa qrantey of Egyptian 
cigarettes, and there is nothing that her little “ Bubi,” 
King Alphonso XIII., enjoys more than when his 
mother permits him to strike a match and apply the 
flamo to the end of her cigarette. 


Tue ’Dnower-BELL aT THE Hovse or Commons.—In 
round figures, 25,000 meals were served in the House of 
Commons last Session — 15,000 dinners and 10,000 
luncheons. Members had 12,000 dinncrs and 8,000 
luncheons. In the strangers’ dining-room 1,215 dinners 
and 1,142 luncheons were served, and there were 
1,614 dinners and 325 lunchcons in the terrace dining- 
rooms. 


Waat We Reap.—The latest statistics show that 
poetry is more read in America thanin England. Last 
ear 171 volumes of verse were published in the United 
tates, as against 188 in England. The worksof fiction 
Laces in Reon tenes Cage close to the ea 
aggregate, the i against 1,040 issu om 
the British Press. In theol , however, Britain had 
the pre-eminence very decidedly, the relative figures in 
this department of literature being 630, against the 
Yankee total of 868. But in both countries theological 
books have declined in number from the previous year, 
while fiction had increased. 


Losr Rrvezs.—One of the most si features 
in the scenery of the Territory of Idaho, U.S.A, 
is the occurrence of dark, rocky chasms, into 
which creeks and large streams suddenly disap , 
and ‘are never more seen. The fissures are old lava 
channels, produced by the outside of the mass cooling 
and forming a tube, which, when the fiery stream was 
exhausted, been left empty, while the roof of the 
lava duct, having at some ee fallen in, presents there 
the opening into which the river plunges and is lost. 
At one place along the banka of “ee pale ona of barre 
rivers appears, gushin m a gh up in the 
basaltic walls, where $s leaps a cataract into the torrent 
below. Where this stream has origin, or at what point 
it is Bwallowed up, is absolutely unknown, although it 
is believed that its sources are a long way up in the 
north country. Besides becoming the chansels of living 
streams, the lava conduits are frequently found im- 
pacted with ice masses, which never entirely melt. 


Retens or THE Porges.—Leo XIII. is the 258rd Pope, 
a fact seldom thought of when the great Pontiff’s name 
is mentioned. Of the total 258 successors of St. Peter, 
fifteen have been Frenchmen, thirteen have been 
Greeks, eight have been Syrians, six have claimed 
Germany for their birthplace, five have hailed from 
Spain, two were from Africa, two from Savoy, and 
one each from a number of other countries. Italy 
caps the climax with a total of 194, all since 1528 
having been selected from among Italian cardinals. 
Eight of the number did not live a month after succes- 
sion ; forty lived less than a year, and twenty-two died 
when they had been less than two years on the Ponti- 
fical throne ; fifty-four, between four and five years; 
fifty-seven when they had reigneg less than ten years; 
le feo we before they had finished the fifteenth year; 
and eighteen died after reighing between fifteen and 
twenty years. Only nine lived over twenty years after 
their elevation to ie “ ken Pree Leys ™, 
who died during the early 0 , rei longer 
than any of his predecessors, his Pontifical life extend- 
ing over a period of thirty-one years. 


STRANGE Menrcrres. Ane oe many strange 
medicinal 2 rere ia of the Chinese, those prepared 
from re I oe Ee Se In various provi 
of the Empire the under shell of one or another tortoise, 
powdered, is used as a medicine, dissolved in water, 
or mixed with jelly. This remedy is reputed to be a 
tonic, an t, a cordial, and useful in diseases of 
the kidneys and in rheumatism. The upper shell of 
the water turtle is similarly employed. In Amoy,& 
powder made of dried toads is considered a tonic and 
sleep-provoking. In the Fukien province the cast skins 
of snakes are taken to relieve itching in skin diseases, 
etc. Why superstition should have attached these ail- 

ts to so utterly worthless a curative, rather than 
some other, is a ni . In another case the explana- 
tory philosophy seems to have survived, for we are told 
tha bo certain parts of China it is customary to mix & 

der of dried snake's flesh with other medicines, in 
order that the latter may be penetrating and efficaciqus. 
From the t's habit of hiding in crevices, its 
nature in the medicine will lead it to seek the utmost 
recesses of the human system. So say the native 
doctors. 
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Tue Princess of Wales’ collection of lace is now worth 
something like £50,000. 


Tue female brain commences to decline in weight 
after the age of 80; the male not till ten years later. 


Ir is estimated that there are in Paris and the De- 
parental bee Seine 80,000 persons—chiefly Babar 
engaged in the various washing and i ° 
ments which abound in fre heey saa: 


Price Abert Victor, according to a correspondent 
of Notes anp Quvenirs, is the only son of a Prince of 
Wales who has taken his seat in the House of Lords 
before his father's accession to the throne. 

A Lost City Founp sy a Corm.—For over a thou: 
sand years no one knew where Pandosia was. History 
told t at Pandosia King Pyrrhus collected those 
forces with which he overran Italy, and that he estab- 
lished a mint there ; but no one could put their finger 
on Pandosia. Some years ago a coin came under the 
eye of a numismatist. There were the letters, Pan- 
dosia, inscribed on it, and what is still better, thero 
was an emblem indicative of a well-known river, thio 
Crathis. Then everything was revealed with the same 
certainty as if the place had been on an atlas, and Pan- 
dosia, the aayAbical city, was at once given its proper 
position. Now, a coin may be valuable for artistic 
npebe bat when . eluci set choot 

istory or geography its wo mu 
This small ariver coin, because it cleared up the 
mystery of Pandosia, was worth to the British Museum 


int in 


A TraveLiive Mountain.—In Nevada there is a + 
curiosity—nothing more nor less than a teavelling 
mountain of sand. The winds have gathered together 
a great heap of sand and keep it constantly moving 
like an immense glacier. It crawls steadily along over 
valleys and through canyons, never ceasing, the sands 
making a low musical sound as they rub against each 
other, much as they do round the Sphinx every morning 
at sunrise, which gave rise to the legend that the stony 
statue was greeting the morning sun with a song. But 
the moving mountain of Nevada contains still another 

iarity. While its sides are symmetrically formed 
and lay in folds like solidified waves there is no cone 
at the top. Instead of it going to a peak there isa hole 
there made by counter winds, and whoever is rash 
enough to e the ridge and into that hole pa: 
for his rashness with his life, for the fickle sands yield 
beneath his feet, and the more he struggles to get bark 
the faster he sinks until he is smothered to death. 
The Indians tell of several of their tribe having been 
thus swallowed up, and no trace of them has ever been 
found since. 


Some Curious Conzections.—France still remains 
the country most prolific in energetic and irrepressible 


statisticians. One of the tribe lately been busily 


aged in getting up facts and about persons 
aie with the mania for collecting all sorte of 
objects. There are, he informs us, 12, collectors of 


botanical specimens and 20,000 antiquaries. The 
labours of these people, however, are, he thinks, lo 
and noble compared to those of the beings who 

pins in beetles and love to exhibit the impaled insects 
Cigies Opa cb at the silly collectora of ‘bus and tram 
tickets. The statistician bas also much to say about 
the scrap-book people and the hunters after historical 
buttons. One of these has a wonderful collection of 
civil and military specimens, ranging from the time of 
Louis XIV. to our own days, and he s pba’ gsr 
money in looking for articles of the kind on the battle- 
fields where soldiers of the First Republic and the First 
Empire had fought. Another Parisian brought together 
20,000 different portraits of the Great Napoleon, while 
a dealer in curiosities has on hand the palettes of all 
the principal French painters who have flourished in 
the second half of the present century. The careful 
statistician has omitted to add to his list the collec- 
tors of such trifles as the slippers of ‘stars’ of the 
ballet, there having been once an old Parisian who 
had an assortment of these things in his museum. 


A Ramway Enaive Driven wits Sopa.—For some 
time past experiments have been very successfully 
conducted at Aix-la-Chapelle with what is known as 
the Honigmann fireless locomotive engine. The inven- 
nor is based cs the principle ves atone of caustic 

or potash in water, whi ve hi ling pointy, 
iSberate heat while absorbi foam, ts this frelead 
engine, the heat so liberated is utilised for the produc- 
tion of fresh steam. If a steam boiler ig surrounded by 
a vessel containing a solution of bh of soda, and if 
the steam, after ha done its work in propelling the 
engine, is conducted with reduced pressure and a re- 
duced temperature into the solution, the latter, ab- 
sorbing the steam, produces fresh steain in the boiler. 
The boiling down of the soda lye requtired is done in 
fixed boilers at the stations from which the engines 
start, and where they are filled, a supply lasting for 
five hours. These engines eject nei smoke nor 
steam, and they work noiselessly. In a trial trip on 
the —- a ng ra? Shar apd res : 
way, @ engine sho @ working capaci ual 
to that of coal-burning engines, while it!is eed en 

ter ease and simplicity. It is to be introduced 

to the St. Gothard Railway service, ani two engines - 

have been constructed for that purpose. The invention 
seems specially suited for underground ayd suburban 
railways. 
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THe Comino Ocean Steamen.—She will be over a 
quarter of a mile in length—one learns these particulars 
from an American paper—and will do the p e from 
Sandy Hook to Liverpool in thirty-six hours, being one 
night out. She will be driven by electricity, and in 
such a fashion as to keep railway time, despite storm 
or fog. 

Tassages can be secured by flash photo— Edison's 
patcut—and the ticket will include an opera stall, or a 
concert ticket, or a seat in a church pew—the opera 
house, concert hall, and church being all on board. A 
covered ring for riding exercise will be provided, and a 
racing track for fast trotters. A cricket and 
ground and tennis courts will also form a portion of the 
attractions. 

For business men a stock exchange will be operated, 
the quotations at London and New York being posted 
every two minutes on the vibration system. A spacious 
conservatory, containing the choicest flowers of all 
climates, will afford an eeable lounging place, and 
bouquets will be provided gratis. Asat Monaco and 
Monte Carlo, a suite of apartments will be laid out for 
play, to be kept open all night—a sumptuous supper, 
vith costliest wines, free. 

Tailors and shoemakers will be in attendance, and 
clothes will be made and finished during the passage. 
The millinery department will contain the French 
fashions of the previous day, and costumes will be 
designed and completed while the ship is en route, and 
delivered complete on arrival at dock. Accommodation 
will be furnished for 10,000 passengors. 


— ef ——_—__- 
4 JOURNEY TO THE MOON, 
(After Jules Verne.) 
fa Cuarrer I, 


Jacques ‘CouRBEAUDOCG was a lawyer. 


He was a 
criminal lawyer. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
which is the criminal and which the lawyer, but let 


that pass. Jacques loved a beauteous maid named 
Jondrette. Jondrette’s papa was a retired sansage 
manufacturer. Love for Jondrette caused Jacques’ 
heart to beat wildly from morn to night. It a0 
loudly as to ap | neighbours. 
I will ask for her hand,” said Jaoques, 
Cuarter IL. 


A orontovs full moon throws her splendid radiauce 

er palace of Jondrette’s papa. The family bull-. 

dog is pouring forth his soul in the back yard. A youn 
an kneels at the feet of Jondrette's papa. His ban 


m 
is clasped in the lilywhite flipper of Jondrette. Jon- 
drette is weeping, Nothing would soften the heart of 
the old man. In vain y threatened to commit 
suicide and other crimes. 


“Will nothing move your heart?” gasped Jacques. 

‘Yes, Monsigur, she Z yourrs——”* . = 

A wild ory of joy broke from the lips of the happy 
peir, and rang and re-echoed through the a 
silence of the dark dangeon—no, we mcan tho richly- 
furnished a; 


Name it,” said both in a breath. s 
“That you bring me a piece of the green cheese from 
which the moon is made,” said the old man, with a 
hideous leer. Jondrette gave a low moan, and fell 
fainting over a i ir, 
“I will do it,” said Jacques. 
eS 


reas Cuarras III. = 
‘om days Jacques tasted nothing. He pored nicht 
and rtd over works on aétronomy. Mocicty and ce 
tite alike failed him. He even forgot to charge a client 
18s. 4d., under the head of advice, for aiiine the time. 
One day the title of an old book on a bookstall caught 
his eye, ‘The Moon,” by Bjérnbég Skijajéghég, the 
great Norwegian astronomer. He purchased the book, 
and fell to devouring it like a m . Suddenly a 
yellow paper fell to the ground. It bore the following 
aw sih elddap dna ecaps ni 


cypher :—‘* Noom ebt ot 
sesol sthgin evif dna-syad 


naceH .ytivarg 
evif r al ohw eno ynA.” J. 8 spent weeks 
e verge of mad- 


over the riddle. One day, when on 
ness, he happened to look backwards at it. All was 
clear in a second. The riddle rcad:—Anyone who 
laughs for five days and five nights loses all gravity. 
He can swim in space and paddle his way to the 
moon.” 
“I shall succeed,” said he." 
Cuarren IV. 
AT aenfall the 17th of ve nee a two figures were 
toiling pai up & mountain. ey were J! es 
. The friend had had a little fciendly sits. 
understanding with the bank of which he was cashier, 
and gaaly consented to a tour for his health. Thetwo 
men provisions, a huge cheese knife, and forty pounds 
of humorous ing matter. When they reached the 
top they straight up and commenced to laugh. 
hey an langhed, laughed and read. People 
paid, “7 are mad.” For five days and five nokta 
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hove rg = aes At the end of that time they had no 
weight. eir gravity was com overcome, They 

floatin space. Witha they sprang 
out intothe air, and began to paddle men for 
the moon. On and on they sped. 

The journey is at last over, and with a glad cry the 
travellers tvs cheesa firma. In a trice Jacques cuts a 
Pr pape age from the surface of the moon, and wraps 
it in a si 


handkerchief. 

‘ Let us descend," said he. They try. Horrors!!! 
They cannot descend. Who can describe their awful 
situation, hunting for days on the moon’s surface for 
rocks to put in their pockcts to givo them weight. At 
last their powers fail, and they fall fainting on the 
sand. Suddenly a cry rings on the air, “Saved! 
Saved!! Saved!!f" exclaimed Jacques in a paroxysm 
of joy. ‘I have found it.” 

“ What,” gasped his friend. 

‘A copy of a London comic paper in my vest pocket ; 
we have nothing to do but the jokes.” 

In a few minutes more the adventurers are falling 
through the air at a frightful rate of speed. 

Coarter V. 

= ep arn is pete ee tl : Balt have to 
condense thi chapter. Jacq cry—green 
checse—bless you, a children. Do you take this 
woman? Ido. Superb collation, elegaiat—£—£—£— 
new: reporters — £— £— £— bee,utiful —accom- 
plished, &c.—twenty-three corner brack.ets—twenty-sis 
silver-plated butter dishes. Tur ENp. 

—_——j——__—_ 

Suu pronounced in sounding platitade, 
Her universal gratitude, 
For men of every latitude 

From the tropics to the poles. 
She felt a consanguinity, 

' A sisterly affinity, 

4 kind of kith-and-kinity 

For all these foreign souls. 


For Caledonian Highlanders, 

For brutal South Sea Islanders, 

For wet, and moist, and dry landers, 
For Gentile, Greck, and Jew. 

For Finns and for Siberians, 

For Arabs and Algerians, 

For Terra-del-Fuegians, 
She was in a constant stew. 


Oh, it worried Miss Sophronia, 
Lest men of Patagonia 
Should all die with pneumonia, 
With tho phthisis, or from chills, 
> Yes, indeed, she worried daily, 
Lest a croup or cold should waylay 
Some poor Soudanese or Malay, 
Dying for the lack of pills. 


And she toiled on without measure, 
And with most unstinted pleasure, 
For the good of Central Asia, 

And the Pagan people there, 
But meantime her little sister 
Died of a neglected blister, 

But Sophronia lpg ipa her, 

For she had no time to spare. 


like 


AnaceR and Encmeration.—A man named Reubins 
recently saw a statement that counting one hundr.2d 
when tempted to speak an angry word would save @ 
man a great deal of trouble. This statement sounde 
a little singular at first, but the more he read it over 
the more favourably he became impressed with it, and 
finally he determined to adopt it. 

Next door to Reubens lives a man who is trying to 
secure & good crop of apples, but whose attempts are 
continually frustrated by Reubens’ hig who like to see 
how mazy apples they can bring down in a given 
number of shots with stones. e morning after 
Reubens made his peerage ee found 
seventeen promising apples lying on theground. Then 
he called dn Reribone. said ; i 

‘What do you mean by letting your miserable brais 
stone my apple trees ?” 

Reubens, who is fond of his ohildren, and doesn't like 

hear them called names, was prompted to tell laim to 

and hang himself, but he remembered his resobutian, 
put down his rage, and meekly observed : 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight——" 


Then the an neighbour, who had been eyei 
this answer wi a great deal of suspicion, broke in 
again: 


“Why don’t you answer my question, you rasaal ?” 

But still Reubens maintained his equanimity, and 
went on with the test. 
woe ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 

The wrathful nea. stared harder than ever. 

“Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one ” 

“You're & mean scamp,” said the angry »seighbour, 


backing from the wall. 
at this charge, buf he only 


Reabens’ face flushed 
“Twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty- 
five, twenty-six——""_—— , 


|, said :— 
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At this figure rages - ae] backed away in ,,,,. 

raps as suddenly his apples, ie opened 
@nouth :— 

“ You mean, low-lived rascal, for éwo pins I y,.; 
knock your cracked head off, and I would——" 

“ Twenty-seven, twenty-eight,” interrupted Rou. 
“twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, tluny, 
three——" 

Here the ae —_ made for the house, and enterin, 
it, violentl the door behind him; |. 
Reubens did not dare to stop counting, so he stood (,; 
there alone in his own yard, and ft on coun:::.. 
while his burning cheeks eyes elogues:,; 
affirmed his judgment. When he got up to the eiyii:,.; 
his wife came to the door if some * 

“ , Reabens, man, what is the matter with yo. >" 
abe fais “Do come into the honge,” 

But he didn't. She came ont to him, and clc2, 
tremblingly to him, but he enly looked into her cy; 


and said :— 

“Ninety-three, ninety-fogr, ninety-five, ninety.siz, 
ninety-seven, ninety-eight, ety-zine, one bundrej— 
go into the house, old woman, or I'll bust ye." 

And she went. 


—__—j——- 


Tue Dentist ann PLumpar.—One of those mist2}:>; 
that are liable to occur im the best-reguiated fami. 
made ay a — in oar neighbourhood a few d:\5 
ago. The lady of s‘certain house had been nbling 
about an aching tooth for days, and her husbani |:»| 
tried in vain to get her to consemt to have a recu!:: 
dehtist to remove it, but she was afraid it would bur. 
and she was nervous about having a horrid man put 
his fingers in her mouth, so she suffered along wu: 
Tuesday, when, in a moment of agony, she told |i: 
husband to send up his dentist as quick as he had 4 
mind to, as she couldn't go to him on account of har. 
ing a bad chill, which ng doubt was the cause of |icr 
tooth being so painful. 

He went down to his office and asked the dentist t) 
f° up. He had already ordered a plumber to go to i!s 
house and mend some gas fixtures that had spronz a 
leak, and the plumber got there first. Tho lady gave 
orders that if a man to send him up to her rcor, 
The plumber rang the bell, and on being asked wh:r: 
the work was to be done, the girl told him to go up 0 
the lady’s room, and the man went up. 

He had a roll of cloth with tools in it, and as he put 
it down on the floor to unroll the tools, the lady leact 
back in her chair with a resigned sir and opened |r 
mouth. She looked at the plumber's tools ou tix 
floor and almost fainted. There was a big pair it 
pinchers, and two files and a lot of iron things tia 
looked big enough toremove the tusks from an elepha:. 
The man was sorting out the tools, and didn't notica 
her fright until she asked ; 

“Ts this going to hurt much? If it is I had ra‘ivr 
suffer the annoyance.” 

“Oh, no!” said the man, looking up at the g::- 
bracket by the window, which had a rag wound rou: 
the joint which leaked. “I can gcrew this cap on tot!» 
joint so the gas cannot escape.” 

She supposed he meant to give her gas to deaden tis 
pain, and thought how curious it was that ordinary ¢°4 
answered the pu: . He wasa great muscular fellow. 
and he looked as little as possible like she supposed a 
dentist would look. Taking up a big pair of pincer, 
and a match to — @ small candle, which he carrisd 
to test leaky gas fixtures, he said : 

‘Where does it seem to be the worst ?”’ 

‘‘ There,'vaaid the little woman, putting her fin:'t 
into here mouth. “ You won't hurt me more than you 
can help, will you?” she added, as the man droppc!l 
his pincers started back as th he had been 
br by lightning. Then he laughed out loud, aud 
‘Madame, I have been in the plumbing business 
twenty-two years; but this is the first time I was cvct 
called to repair a tooth. Excuse me,” and he 
began to up his tools. 

“Gracious!” said the lady, “I thought yon were 
a dentist. There is the are to putty 
up,” and she went out of room to blow up thé gil 
for sending a plumber to plumb a tooth. 


a Sa 


“ Sue jilted me for that fellow, Jim, when we were 
three days out from Li 1." 
“ Threw you overboard in mid-ocean? Barbarous." 


——— 


Matron: “ You appear to be fond of your little play- 
mate. It is pleasant to see ong children.” 
The Bigger One: “Yes'm; et er penny to 

spend.” ; 
—— hj 


A.: “T hear that your daughter was magried to a man 
in Japan.” 

B.: “ Yes, that’s so.” 

A.: “Is he well off?" 

B.: “ Not very.” 

A.; ‘And what is his name?” 

B.: “Smith.” B 

A.: “Great Scots! The ides ef a woman going all 
ee en ee a pote man by the name of 


Wea ae ee el eee 
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THE POOR MAN’S HOLIDAY. 


— 
ow the sweltering -courte and alleys of White- 
Poke to the healthy hop-gardens of Kent ang Surrey 
sna Hampshire is a change indeed, and one that is 
jooked forward to almost all the summer long by many 
a poor family in the dull city of the East End. Whilst 
their richer n hasten away to breathe sca or 
mountain air, others seek to increase their scanty 
purse and lay by a store of health for the coming winter 
by“ goin’ ‘opping.” ‘Goin’ ‘opping"’ is the expressive 
purase for harvesting the fragrant hops by picking 
them from the bines into sackcloth bins at so much 
cenerally threepence or fo mce) per bushel. 

And so healthy is this employment, owing doubtless 
to tho tonic properties of the hop and .the pent 
cvtdoor life that many even of the country people look 
to a three weeks’ “‘opping" to brace their vigour, 
eervated by the summer heat, and set them up for the 
trviug weather of winter. ‘The exodus of the hop. 
prckers from London is que an event in tle dull round 
of tneir lives. Some families journey down ina digniticd 
menner by donkey cart. Others (very few) harness 
ti-cir ricketty vehicle to a bony horse; while the large 
i:.jority tramp along the roads and lanes with their 
bi: Hes, no doubt ‘enjoying the fresh air, the golden 
c. ntields, and pleasant country sights and sounds. 

Gf late years, however, the railway companies have 
: special cheap hop-pickers’ trains, which mode of 
yvevance is being more and more patronised by the 
.«r hoppers who journey down td the centre—say, 
arnham, in tbe Farnham and Alton district, or Maid- 
_ue or Ashford in Kent—and from thence find thicir 
.« to the grounds of the hop-grower from whom they 
¢ to obtain employment. : 

it is a touching sight to see the pickers start from 
ti. station in the early me Women and children 
mainly make up the crowd. lero are a fow men 
rionching about with their hands in their pockets, and 
c: ssionally with a short dirty pipe in their mo:ths; 
UL: for the most part the men of theso families have 
trunped off along the roads to save the expenses of tlhe 
jveruey. The luggage of the poor travellers is pitiable 
inteed. 

‘This good lady with the anxious, excited, red face, a 
bai.y in her arms, and others dragging at her skirts, 
bas an old sack through the holes of which peep the 
hendle of a saucepan, the spout of a kettle, and the 
evst of a hard-looking loaf; another has a clothies- 
Dasket filled with pots and pans and bundles. Some 
take bedding, others potatoes, and altogether the rail- 
way platform on the starting of a typical hoppers’ 
triin presents about as curious a collection of louse- 
hold articles as the reader can well imagine. 

A hoppers’ “ special" affords a striking contrast 
indice: to the holiday trains of richer folk. How the 
voor people manage to trudge along the country lanes 
roca the railway station, with all the luggage, is a 
Jivicult question to answer, except by the fact that 
ti cy do accomplish it. Some of the large growers send 
wac:cons to the station, but the majority of pickers have 
to Lear their burdens unaided. 


oe  —_- 
A CITY IN THE AIR. 


Tne pucblo of Acoma, situated ninety miles west of 
Albuquerque is one of the most remarkable communities 
in tle world. To reach it you take the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway to McCarthy’s Station, and then 
tansfer to a pony and ride eighteen miles south by 
east. When near your journey’s end you descend 
almost imperceptibly into a valley six miles in width, 
in the middle of which stands a huge mound, and on 
tho top of this is Acoma. Eight hundred people are 
living in this place, and they and their ancestors have 
gathered there the sum of their possessions for nearly 
three centuries. This mound is one of many that are 
the remnants of a range of hills which has been worn 
away by the erosion of the ages and survives only in 
flat-topped elevations here and there. The valleys 
between are fertile and untold generations of men 
a seen them covered with grain and flocks of 
sheep, 

Some time in the seventeenth century the Laguno or 
Valley Indians made war upon the Acomas for the pos- 
session of the country, and the latter, being the weaker, 
occupied this mountain as a defensive position believed 
to be im ble. Their judgment has been abun- 
dantly indicated. It has proved a Gibraltar of strength 
aud safety. The comparison is not inappropriate, 
aud, in ap it from the north, I was struck 
With the resemblance to the pictures I have seen 
of the grim fortress that frowns over the strait 
tothe Mediterranean. The height above the valleys 
18 nearly four hundred feet, ancl the walls in several 
Places nearl dicular. There are two means of 
ascent, one by a ¢ of steps cut into the face of the 
wall and rising at an le of 42 deg., and the other by 
8 fissure in the rocks leading up into the heart of the 
mountain. Both ways have been trodden by human 
feet until the 
troughs. Either one is exoeedingly difficult and neither 
18 tolerably safe. We choose the one along the fissure. 
With all the danger and fatigue, it is a laughable sight 

See a person—some other person—make the ascent. 
Oue has to stride over the fissure, one foot on the right- 
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are hollowed out like shallow 
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band side and the other on the Mft, and at the same time 
press the hands alternately the rocks for 
seeport. An Indian will throw a live sheep round his 
neck and go up quite rapidly without touching the rocks 
with either anid, but 1 am satisfied I could never do it. 

They told us of a pathetic incident that occurred on 
the outer stairway somo generations ago. Several 
men started up, each with a sheep on his back. When 
nearly to the top the sheep carried by the foremost man 
becamo restloss, and the shepherd in trying to hold it 
fast lost his footing, and in falling swept his com- 
panions over the precipice, and they all fell on the rocks 
in a lifeless heap. ‘The Indians have carved a repre- 
sentation of the incident on a rock near where it 
occurred, which scarcely serves to steady the nerves of 
those who go by that route. 

The top of the elevation is level and contains an 
arca of sixty or scventy acres. At one sidestands the 
pueblo, a blunt pyramid of adobe and stone honey- 
combed with rooms, at the other the church and grave- 
yard, and near the centre a pond of pure water thirty 
feet in depth and sevcral rods in extent. 

The priest was made acquainted with the object of 
our visit, and tho ringing of the church bell brought 
the inhabitants of the villave round us. As night ap- 
proached, a number of the men who had been at work in 
the valley came up, bringing delicions peaches and 
grapes, which we were glad to accept in view of the 
meagre preparations for supper. We slept in the 
church, wrapped up in our Navajo blankets, and never 
felt more secure or happier in our lives. When the 
grey dawn appeared tlirough the little mica window 

aues it revealed great roof beains more than a foot 
in diameter and thirty or forty fect long, and a bell 
that was cast in 1710. 

How these immense timbers and this bell were 
got up to the top of this cliff no one living 

ows. The Indians shake their heads and the pricst 
shakes his, but no one ventures an opinion. Tlic 
timbers are there, however, as witnessed, and morning 
and night, as the seasons come and vo and generations 
pass away, the bell speaks for itself in the silvery tones 
that pleased its founder in far-off Spain when kiug 
George was on the throne. The adobes—or the carth 
of which they were made—were brought up from tho 
valley also, for the top of the butte was a bald rock in 
the beginning. And the earth for tho graves cawe the 
same way, requiring forty years, the priest sail, to 
complete the graveyard. é 
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THE SAILOR’S BANKING ACCOUNT. 


A pay or two ago a sailor, one of those brouzed old 
henchmen of Neptune who are never at home uuless 
they are at sca, entered a well-known bank at Liver- 

Having got nicely inside, he bailed a clerk with, 
“What cheer, matey. How's your business doing, 
hey?" 

The clerk, who is all things to all men, replied blandly 
that business was not so brisk, but would doubtless 
improve, and asked the briny one’s business. Out came 
a cheque from the tar's pocket. ‘Pay bearer £70,” 
and he handed it in with a chuckle. 

‘ That's the fruits of being steady, young man. An’ 
there’s more where that came from, for I've had three 
yeare cruising round Chiny, and not for nothing.” 

After scanning the cheque the clerk made the usual 
inquiry, ‘‘ How will you take it, sir?" 

he salt hesitatcd a moment, and then Icaned over 
the counter, and said; in a hoarse whisper :— 

““Woll, matey, I don’t want to be hard on ye; gimme 
ten pun’ now, and I'll take the rest at a pun’ s week.” 


ee 
FOR YOUNG MEN ONLY. 


THe most amusing thing is to watch & man buy- 
ing an engagement ring for his sweetheart. He is 
modest. He feels as if the shopman will suspect that 
he is engaged if he does not take care. He believes 
that the faintest suggestion of what he really wants is 
tantamount to disclosing the name of the girl and all 
about their devotion. 

“Will you let me look at some rings ?" 

“ Certainly, sir.” ‘ 

A pile of male rings is laid before him. He pre 
tends to examine them critically, but the expression 
on hig face tells that he is quietly wondering how on 
earth he is going to get a lady's ring under the pretence 
of buying one for a man. They are passed over in 
review. fie selocts none. He walks over to another case, 

“What are these?" 

“Oh! these are ladies’ rings.” 

“ But won't they do for gentlemen as well? Irather 
like that pattern.” . 

“Certainly,” blandly answers the shopman who is 
used to that sort of thing. At length the yours fellow 
tries them on his finger. He never om one that will 

o anywhere near the joint of his little finger. The 
passive shopman leaves him uno’! in his 
trying on process. None seem to fit. At last, 
after a lot of thought and ieotla, he Lath 
one, has it wrapped up, is money, wa 
out of the shop, and if aiyboty were to follow him 
they'd find him measuring the hase by a ring 
that sticks on the nail when he tries to get it on his 
finger. 
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A PALACE ON WHEELS. 
ComrortTaBLE TRAVELLING ABROAD. 


A vicorovs effort has been made, under the auxpices 
of Pullman and those of imitators less appropriatcly 
named, to abolish inns altogether, and to make a traju 
what a ship is—the temporary home of the passenger. 
Unfortunately, transport by land is very costly, and the 
accommodation thus offered to the public is ou a 
very contracted scale. Kich men, to whom ‘a guinea 
or fivo guineas—teon, if you like," representa their hasy 
good-bumour as to cexpeuditure, can gct a good deal in 
the way of spacious saloous and snug sleeping apart- 
ments, along with high speed in this country. 

But on the Continent, where railway managers liave 
the most niggardly notions both as to the rapidity of a 
journey and the number of cubic feet ncccasary for 
every one of the live parcels they convey, it is needful 
to be rich, indeed, if you want luxuries. An evil eye 
was always cast by French stution-masters even on the 
common coxpés, the fares for which were halt as much 
again as those for ordinary first-class carriaves. The 
coupé was a priviloge. It was contrary to equality, an 
insult to the glorious principles of 1769. ‘To annoy the 
invalids and timid ladies who hired thein was deemed 
a patriotic act. 

Sometimes a rough fellow, perfumed with garlic and 
bad cigars, was lawlessly thrust in. Somctimes tie 
secluded ones were prohibited from purchasing ap extra 
ticket, so as to quarter d6ne member of the family else- 
where. The suggestion that privacy and quict were 
desired was resented a few years since as a. viviation of 
the rights of man. 

Now there are Pullman cars on the main lines of 
radway, but these are conducted on American, not 
British principles. Those who have sound constitu- 
tions, full purses, and phlegmatio norves, can doubtlossa 
eat, sleep, and journey in gregarious proximity, but if 
elbow-room or repose be desired, neither the wirjon lits 
nor the tvgon saluns are quite satisfactory. Travellers 
aro too closely packed; the arrangements too much 
resemble tose of a peripatetic wild-beast show, while 
of pickpockets there is some fear. Of course, even on 
the Continent, money will smooth away aspcritics of 
travel, but then the golden balm must be lavishly and 
persiatently applied. 

The most comfortable traveller of our own time is a 
mighty Jewish financier. Foreign journtlists fall into 
ecstasies over the Royal carriage in which the Prince 
of Wales speeds from Calais to Berlin, or the Riviera 
and back again, and which, handsome and commodious 
as it is, is a mere item of the rolling stock of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. But the Vieunese 
Baron Rothschild is famous for possessing a sort of 
yacht on wheels, that boasts of all the eplendid 
accommodation of the costliest pleasure vessel, with 
immunity from that awkward sea-sickness which some. 
times mars the zest of maritime revels. All Royal or 
Imperial conveyances pale before this moving palace, 
with its staff of servants, its squadron of cooks, ita 
cellars, store-rooms, and gorgeous apartments. The 
Golden Baron can, as he did when he attended the 
lengthy representations at Wagner's gigantic theatre 
at Bayreuth, not only be independent of hotel-kcepers, 
but, give magnificent banquets toa large circle of dis- 
criminating friends without quitting the richly draped 
walls of his temporary home. 


a, Sane 


Wire: “Good-bye, dear, take good care of yonrself." 
Husband: ‘Good-bye, and write me a curtain 
lecture every once in a while, otherwise I may not be 
able to go tosleep.” 
—_—_—-to—___. 


A Ligzvrenant fired at a rabbit, but missed it, and 
narrowly missed the major of the regiment, who was 
in front of him. 

“\T say, lieutenant,” exclaimed the major, “are you 
shooting at rabbite or for promotion ?" 
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A HOTEL-KREPER of our acquaintance boards lovers 
for five shillings a week less than he charges other 
folk. There is philosophy in this. Love is very 
ethereal in its nature, and can live on moonbeams. 
We know a yo man who took the disease in the 
natural way, and subsisted a whole month on a 
German flute and a sonnet. 
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ApvVERTISeR: ‘I wigh this advertisement placed in 
some part of the paper where people will be sure to 
see it.” 

Editor: “ Yes, sir; yes, sir. I can put it right along- 
side of an editorial if you wish.” F 

Advertiser: “Hem! Please put it alongside of the 


cricket news.” 
——fo-—___ 


Wastep Enercy.—" Ah, yes, his was a wasted life,” 
sighed the bald-headed gentleman. 

‘“Was he dissipated ? Had he antipathy for work ? 
Was he a gambler, a lover of fast horses, a——" 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted the bald-headed gentleman, 
“Nane of these, but worse, far worse. He spent his 
iife endeavouring to raise vegetables which should re- 

motely resemble the gorgeous specimens he had seen 
{ in the seedsman’s catalogue,” 
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HOME NOTES. 
Aa Pace MORE PasnicuLaniy vor LaDigs, 


a are not always at hand when wanted. 
Corkscrews When this i ibe case use an ordinary 
screw, with a string attached to pull out the cork. 


grains ; paper. 
in half a glass of spring water; mix, and drink while 
effervescence. 


in a state of 
rom Inside Ketiles. 
Bill the kettle or pan with water, and add to it a 
drachm of sal-ammoniao; let it boil for an hour, when 
the far or petrified substance formed on the metal will 
be dissolved, and can easily be removed. In boiling a 
ust be taken to put on the lid closely so 


8s 

the least broken or bent it is best to gct a new one, 
otherwise the water is liable to be smoked and rendercd 
ard a use, communicating a most disagrecablo taste 


Many dealers take tho pro- 
To Preserve Hams. cantion to case cach ham, 
after it is smoked, in canvas, for the Pat pore of pre- 
venting the attacks of a little’ insect, which, by laying 
its eggs in it, soon fills it with its larve. This trouble- 
pana byt dae a proced hina he eer 
_ superseded use of pyroligneous aci ith a 
painter’s brush dipped in the liquid, one man in the 
course of a day can effectually secure two hundred 
hams from all danger. Care should be taken to insinu- 
ate the liquid into all the cracks, etc., of the under 


: Peel large bakin ars, cut 
To Bake Pears. them in Pes, teavie tha stalks 


on. Pat them into a brown pan with moist sugar, 
cloves, and lemon Pour some water over them, 


not much, but’ ent to moisten the sugar and 
t the from burning. Place the peelings 
the over the top. Tie brown paper 


over the whole, and set them in an oven to bake. A 
cool oven is the best, as the more slowly they bake the 
better’ colour they become. When sufficiently baked, 
remove the peelings, and serve the pears in a glass 
dish. The more sugar that is put to them the longer 
they will keep good. 


How to Make Umbrellas Wear a Long Time. 
When an umbrella is wet do not make the mistake of 
putting it to drain handle upwards, as so many Beep 

lo, but put the handle downwards, ing a little pad 
of flannel to slip on to it, so that it will not get 
scratched. By adopting this method, that part of the 
umbrella which is of double thickness will drain and 
ary, but put it the other way and all the wet from the 
reat of the umbrella drains into this double part, and it 
cannot until the rest is dry. This amount of wet 
rote the so that it quickly wearsinto holes. Always 
carry an umbrella by the handle. If the silk is grasped 
the moisture of the hand has a tendency to rot it, 
besides the contact of the hand wearing it out. Careful 
people always wear a case over their umbrellas when 
they are not being held up. Four or five cases will 
sometimes be worn out before the umbrella requires 


. Put the elderberries into a tub 

Elder Wine. ana pour over them enough water 
to cover them. Let them stand three or four days, 
pain and pressing out the juice from the: berries 
times a day. When they have stood long 
enough, squeeze them through a fine sieve or cloth, 
x0 that the skin and seeds of the berries are carefully 
strained from the juice. Measure the juice, and to 
every gallon allow three and a malt eee of moist 
sugar, two ounces of bruised om | an ounce of 

i 


pour into a tub, and when it is about as warm as new 
milk, it to work with yeast on toast. Let 
it four or five days. Skim off the yeast, and 
ur the wine into a boos fy After all the fermentation 
is over, bung it closely down, and let it stand for two or 

three months. 
Cut some 


To Wash Black Silk Stockings. whitesoap 


into thin bits and boil it in soft water till thoroughly 

dissolved. Then mix alittle of it in cold water, addi 
a teaspoonfol of gall. Having turned the stockings on 
the wrong side, and rubbed a little of the boiled soap 
on the dirtiest posi wash them well through the luke- 
warm suds. peat the washing in suds and 
water till they are quite clean. Then rinse them 
through two cold waters, adding to the last a little 
blue from the blue- Then squeeze them well, 
- stretch them even, and hang them out immediately. 
still damp turn them right side out, stretch and 


3 hs iaon ing blanket, and with the end of a 
of rolled- or a smooth stone, rob them 
hard and quickly one way, till they are quite dry and 


look smooth and glossy. This is better than to iron 


them, which always gives silk stockings an old 
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preparation of 
chemists. 


mould these into dumplings, dro 
fast-boiling water, and boil quic 
of an hoar. 
butter well sweetened. Theso dumplings should never 
be cut, but torn apart with a couplo of forks. 


To Choose Salmon. Wher & salmon is fresh 


the flesh is of a ag a 
red colour, the scales glittering like silver, the fish 
end very stiff. 


. or oil stain on a Persian 
Stains on Carpets. bac the best thing isa 
quillai, which is to be had from the 
This must be rubbed lightly all over the 

out with clean, warm water, after 


stain, and , 
it has been allowed to stay on a short time, taking care 


not to soak the carpet in the operation. 
Take two ts of common 
To Clean Marble. washing ie one part 


finely powdered chalk, one part pumice-stone; mix all 
together 


,and sift through muslin, afterwards mix the 


powder with some water; rub this well on the marble, 
and the stains will disa 
marble with fullers’ 


. Toadd a gloss wash the 
and hot water. 


Divide one pound of dough 
into six’ equal ~ parts; 
them into a pan of 
for about a quarter 
Send to table with wine sauce, or melted 


Norfolk Dumplings. 


Best English oil of lavender, 


Lavender Water. four drachms; oil of cloves, 


half a drachm: musk, five grains; best spirits of wine, 
six ounces; water, one ounce. 
with a little of the spirits first, then add the other 
ingredients, and let it stand. 
for at least two months before it is used, shaking it 
frequently. 


Mix the oil of lavender 
Keep well corked 


Bone the joint, 
and rub it, if 


Spiced Shoulder of Mutton. 


large, with four ounces of the coarsest sugar (or with 
three, if it be small), mixed with a dessert-spoonful of 
pounded cloves, half that quantity of pepper and mace, 
and a fourth part as much of ginger; the following day 
add four ounces of salt. Keep the mutton turned, and 
rubbed occasionally with the pickle for eight to ten 
days; then roll it up tightly, and bind witha fillet. | 
For varie 
strewed with minced herbs before it is rolled. 


, the inside of the mutton may be thickly 


To Purify the Air of a Sick Chamber. 


Dr. J. C. Smith obtainéd £5,000 from Parliament for 
the following recipe:—‘‘ Take six drachms of pow- 
dered mitre, and the same quantity of oil of vitriol; 
mix them 
of the vitriol atja time; place the vessel in which 
you are mixing it on a hot hearth, or a plate of heated 
iron, stirrin 
something of the sort. Then place ithe vessel in the 
contaminated room, moving it about to different parts 


ether by adding to the nitre one drachm 


it with a glass rod, a tobacco pipe, or 


of the room. 
Over-done beef or mutton is 
Facts about Meat, quite as indigestible as bard- 
boiled eggs; it should be well cooked to be healthful; 
but rather inclining to under-done. Roasting retains 
the juices of the meat; boiling does not, but the liquor 
in which meat has been boiled may he used as soup. 
Made dishes are not so wholesome or easily digested as 
joints, and if much flavouring or rich sauces be used, 
they are bad indeed for the dyspeptic. Veal does not 
suit the dyspeptic well. The fat of beef is digestible, 
that of mutton less so, and that of gamo is apt to dis- 
. Much of the flavour of meat lies in the fat 

immediately beneath the skin. 


How to Remove Mildew from Linen. 
First of all, take some soap (any common sort will do), 
and rub it well into the linen, then scrape some chalk 
very fine, and rub that in also; lay the linen on the 
dere and as it dries wet it again; this done twice or 

ice will remove the mildew stains. Another way is 
to mix-soft soap with powdered starch, with half the 
quantity of salt and the juice of a lemon. Lay this 
mixture on with a brush, and let the linen lie out on 
the grass for a few men nights and the stains will 
disappear. All linen will turn yellow if kept long 
unused, locked up in a linen press, and excluded from 


air and light. e best way of restoring it to its 
colour is to expose it to the open air in nice dry 
weather. E to the light and continual airings 


will be found the best way of preserving its whiteness. 


° Take one gallon of fine 
Spr ats as Anchovies. fresh sprats, pick out the 


small ones and the refuse carefully, and, without either 
washing or wiping, put them into a wide jar without a 
neck, perk previously taken the heads off and drawn 
the gut, and scatter between each layer the following 
mixture :—Common salt, half lt jet saltpetre, one 
ounce; bay salt, half a pound ; sal-prunella, one ounce ; 
cochineal, one ounce. of the articles must be beaten 
‘or powdered) fine, and mixed with care and Shoroughiy. 
the jar ap to the top after you have repeatedly 
pressed down the contents, and cover them with bay 
salt, and then tie bladder or leather over all. In three 
months take distilled water one pint, in which dissolve 
a little bright red bole armeniac, and grind it until no 


sediment remains; pour it over the sprate; when it has - 


‘ the fish and reached the bottom, turn the jar 
upside down, having secured the mouth. Do this every 
day-:for a week; and then they will be fit for use. The 
fist, should always be kept covered with damp salt. 
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- Brine for Boiling Fish. TiBia's cxcecdina 

-dasadcomaphejenten dees ate togtgeledasyA Beea | 
ounces to one gallon of water is enough f 

fish in ; ax additional ounce, or even morg 


will nof, be too much for codfish, lobsters, &c. ; and 
salmon requires eight ounces. 


To Take Bruises Out of Furniture, \ 


ea with warm water, double a ps of brown paper 
ve or six times, soak it, and lay it on the place; apply 
on that a hot flat iron till the moisture has evaporate, 
Ifthe bruise is not gone repeat the process. After 
two or three applications the dent or bruise will be 


raised level with the surface. 

To Preserve Fish with Sugar. a on 
Pile as well as salt, and will = for a longer period 
and will leave no unpleasant sw: flavour. Kippercd 
salmon is excellent, and any fish prepared this way is 
preferable to smoked or salted ; but if desirable, cual 
quantities of sugar and salt may be used. 


Blankets and Bedding ome eae 


the open air, if the situation of the house permits it, 
and shaken or beaten. If thero be a grass-plot they 
might be laid out upon it on a sheet for an hour or 
two in tho middle of the day. The best means to pre. 
servo blankets from moths is to fold and lay them 
under feather beds that are in use, and they should be 
shaken occasionally. 


To Remove Stains of Marking Ink. 
Soak the marks in glycerine for twenty-four hours, then 
wash in soap and water; this answers if the stain is 
recent. If not, paint the marking ink with strong 
iodine, letting this remain on for some hours; then rub 
it with a piece of hyposulphite of soda dipped in 
water. Both the marking ink and iodine will dis. 
appear. Should the stain be a very old one, apply the 
iodine a second time, and then the soda. 


To give Boards a Good Appearance.— 
After washing them very clean with soap and warm 
water and a brush, wash them with a very large sponge 
and clean water. Both times observe to leave no spot 
untouched, and cléan straight up and down, not cross: 
ing from board to board; then dry with clean clotiis, 
rubbing hard up and down in the same way. The 
floors should not be often wetted, but very thoroughly 
when at all; they should be once a week dry rubbed 
with hot sand and a heavy brush. 


Hotch-Potch: A Scotch Dish. Guncts ot 
water, and when it boils, putin three pounds of the 


back ribs of mutton or lamb, paring off the fat if there 
be too much. Put in with the meat two or three carrots 
cut into squares, and two grated, also three or fou 
sweet young turnips in squares, a cauliflower anda 
lettuce cut down, a few young onions shred, a little 
parsley, and about a pint of sweet young peas. Boil 
this for one hour and a-half, then take out the meat 
and cut it in chops, laying it aside. Add one more pint 
of young peas, seasoning with pepper and salt; and 
when these peas are don t in the chops. In a few 
minutes afterwards servé &p whole in tureen. 


How to Preserve Fruits and Vegetables. 
Potatoes should be put into the cellar or a cool, dark 
lace, as soon as they are dug. Cabbages may be kept 
y burying them in sand, with the roots upward. But 
the best way to keep them through a severe wintcr is 
to leave a few inches of the stem attached to them, 
and scoop ont the pith to the extent of an inch. Sus 
pend the cabbages, by means of a cord tied round the 
stem, so that the portion from which the pith was 
taken remains uppermost, and ly fill this every 
morning with fresh water. Celery should be buried in 
sand. Turnips and Beets should be put in a dry part of 
acellar. Apples should remain oct of doors, in barrels, 
until the weather becomes cold. They should not be 
covered up immediately after ha mn gathered; 
if this is done, a snotehars accumulates upon them 
which causes decay. When brought ih, set them in 4 
back room, until the weather requires that they sball 
be put into the cellar. A linen cloth laid over them 
will guffice until very cold weather. Many good house 
keepers prefer not to have a covered up at 
There is an mavantage in being able to pick them 
over several times during the winter, as one de: 
cayed apple may injure all its neighbours. 
If they are moist, wipe them; if frosted, put 
them in cold water. Onions keep best spread out ov¢t 
the floor. Parsnips should be buried in a pit in the 
pee Herbs used for medicinal purposes should be 
ied, put up in paper and labelled. The leaves 
of those used in cooking should be pounded, sifted, and 
put in labelled boxes or stoppered bottles. Herbs re 
tain their virtue best if dried by artificial heat. The 
warmth of an oven a few hours after the bread has 
been taken out of it is sufficient. Oranges and Lemon 
keep best wrapped in soft paper and laid in a drawer. 
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BIRDS: OF A FEATHER. 


Harry Payne © 8. H. W. 
London, August —, 18—. 

My Deak Sam,—When you receive this voluminous 
epistle, you will, with the practised eye of a man of 
pusiness, glance over it to catch its gist, and when you 
do—I eas that the thought of your written answer 
even makes my blood curdle with terror. 

Well, to come to the point, I write to announce my 
ex ent to—the name will not interest you now—a 
young lady of this city. I see your scornful look and 
jiear your Tronical laughter; but, my dear fellow, I am 

ly in edrnest this time. It will, I know, seem 
incredible, but the honest truth is that I am in love for 
the first time in’my life. Here your laughter becomes 
uncontrollable, and when you recover your speech you 
ask how esc eat GRawood and Laura Baker, and 
—several others, and you will insinuate that this is the 


second or third time that I have announced my engage- 
ment to you. - 
Ah, Sam, that is the thing that overwhelms me with 


confusion. For the first time in my life I have known 
what remorse is. I don’t know how you felt when you 
asked an innocent young gil to accept your hand, but 
Iconfess I don't feel myself worthy of the one I have 
chosen. : . A 

Last spring, while I was having a desperate flirta- 
tion with Laura Baker, which resulted, as you know, 
in the breaking of my eupegemient to Funny Glenwood, 
] promised to meet ura one morning at a picture. 
gallery. Ihad some quite important explanations to 
make to her, and I wanted her tosee Ruskin's drawings, 
which were on exbibition there. (You know that, after 
Browning, I adore Ruskin.) For some reason, Laura 
did not come ; but I found in the room a young girl of 
eighteen or twenty, tall, ae and very fair What 
struck me at once was the child-like simplicity and in- 
nocence of her face, and her big blue eyes peering out 
from her fluffy golden hair. (Laura, you know, is a 
very striking brunette.) She seemed rather embar- 
rassed by my presence. I muppose I did stare rather 
too hard. I finally tore myself away, but hung about 
the nei pbonthook for some time, and was rewarded by 
seeing her come from the direction of the gallery with 
a young man—some relative, I presume—aud get into 
a carriage that drove off. 

I did not see her again until summer. Fred Parker, 
you know, took a cottage at Sea Girt, uud invited me 
down to spend Sunday, and the first. person I saw on 
arriving at the station was my fair unknown, sitting 
demurcly in a waggonette, and waiting, probably, for 
her father. I did not dare to keep Fred waiting, nor 
did I deem it prudent to ask about the lady, thinking 
weshould undoubtedly see her on the parade that even- 
ing. We did not, and Monday 1 could control my 
curiosity no longer, and after Fred had gone up to 
town (I making some excuse to remain over until after- 
noon) I was on the point of unburdening my heart to 
his good-natured wife, when I saw my fair unknown 
driving up, and before I could recover my sany-fivid I 
had been introduced to Miss Lizzie Chapman. She 
seemed fully as much embarrassed as did I. 

I did not return to London that afternoon, but poured 

out my heart to Mrs. Parker, who listeued with a sort 
of incredulous surprise. ‘No wonder.” you ill- 
naturedly ejaculate. She did‘not encourave-me at all, 
and was very reticent about the whole matter. How- 
ever, that evening we walked on the parade; the uext 
day we rode together ; and Wednesday night we were 
engaged. 
_ Was I not a villain to take such advantage of her 
ignorance of the world? I suppose I was the first man 
who had ever breathed a word of love into her ear, or 
pressed her little hand, or—— Hang it. I did feel like 
aguilty dog. But, I reflected, what shallIdo? ‘Chis inno- 
cent child evidently loves me with the first ardent affec- 
tion of her fresh heart. Shall I break it by saying, ‘‘ No, 
no; such love is not for me.” No, I did nothing of the 
sort, but stoutly vowed that I had never loved but her, 
aud that antil the moment sho first dawncd ou my 
tight life had been one long, dreary wasto, and had shie 
bot appeared to revive my droaping spirits, I must have 
succumbed beneath the weight of this world's ills. 

We are to be married in the holidays. Lizzie, I 
know, will want the quietest possible wedding, and my 
circumstances will allow no other. I have ouce or 
twice tried to break to her gently what sic is 
sacrificing in ing a poor wan, but, dear child, she 
18 60 ignorant of business that it would be foolish to 
alarm and annoy her. 

Give my kindest regards to your wife, whose 
syupathy I know I have in this matter, and I trast 
our old-time friendship will blunt for once the sbarp- 
uess of your pen.—Ever yours, 

Harry Payne. 


Liszie Ohapman to K. W. 
: Sea Girt, August —, 18—. 
My Dear Karz,—I have owed you a Ictter for a 
Perfect » but I don't believe I should write yon 
how were it not for a momentons piece of news I hare 
convey, a 
0 here goes in two questions: Who do you think is 
ead and you answer, es I kuew you wonld, 
Y, yourself, you little goose.” Correct, as usual, 
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my far-sighted friend; but to whom? With your 
usual perspicacity you respond, “ Jim Harper." There 
is where yon have made a grave mistako. It ouglit to 
be Jim ; but it isn't. I d the thing is so mixed 
up that I don’t know whether to laugh or cry, and I am 
not sure I shall ever be able to give you any clear idea 
on the matter. 

I wrote you all about Jim last winter. He was a 
very fascinating fellow, as everybody confesses, and 
when he first turned his big, dark eyes on me I thought 
him the most handsome and splendid-looking fellow 
Iever saw. Wo had a dreadful time with our letters, 
and once or twice I came within an ace of being caught. 
Jim and I met very seldom, as you can’ imagine; but 
one day he sent mea very pitiable note asking me to meet 
him ata certain art gallery. He was going away for some 
wecks, or I have forgotten now what he did want tosce mo 
about. I had to persuade my brother to take me and 
leave me to myself for an hour. Jim was uot 
there (I was fifteen minutes too soon, but he ought 
uot to have kept me waiting.) It was an ex- 
hibition of Ruskin’s drawings. Now, you know, if 
there is one thing I loathe in this world, it is Ruskin. 
I think I hate him evon more than Browniny. But 
thero I was, and I had to go round and look at those 
wretched things, when suddenly a gentleman entered. 
He attracted my attention at once, and paid me the 
compliment of staring at me. He was a very hand- 
some fellow, quite young, I should judge, and bad such 
a good, innocent face. Oh, I davies if Jim were only 
as good as that stranger looks. I yot embarrassed by 
his stare, and the fear thut somebody I knew would 
come in and find me there with Jim. After an age, as 
it seemed to me, the stranger left, and a few minutes 
later came Jin with some very lame excuse about being 
delayed. (He was exactly to time, but I took good care 
not to let him know it.) We had a long talk, and then 
I went home with Fred. 

But now, Kate, prepare yoursclf for the most won- 
derful thing you ever heard in your life. I am engaged 
to that handsome, innocent-looking boy I saw in the 
art gallery. You could never guess how it happened, 
and 50 I will not keep you in suspense, but tell you at 
once. 

You know we have spent several summers at Sea 
Girt, and there we went again this year. Jim met me 
thero quite regularly, and as his family were known to 
papa, our intimacy was tacitly allowed without any 
one asking where we first became acquainted. 

Well, last Saturday [had a note from Jim saying he 
was coming duwn to spend Sunday at the hotel ; so I 
drove to the station to meet him, and imagino my 
astonishment when the handsome stranger of the art 
gallory pot out of the train. He stared at me, of course, 
but I don't think he saw Jim, who was at the far end 
of the louy train. Oh, Kate, I can never tell you what 
a wretched two days I passed. Jim went on o dreadful 
spree at the hotel with some of his friends, and the 
next day we had an explanation (some people would 
have called it a quarrel), and we broke our engage- 
meut; I mean, of course, that I broke mine. It nearly 
killed me. and I cried my eyes out. I could have 
pardoned him his disgraceful conduct at the hotel, but, 
lxate, it came out in the course of our explanation that 
he had been flirting with Fred Parker's sister, and that 
ended everything—any man that would flirt with such 
a washed-out looking thing as that! 

Well, the next day (Monday) I went down to Mrs. 
Parker’s, bright and early, to see how much truth there 
was in that story about Jim, and what do you think? 
There was my stranger, and the next moment Mrs. 
Parker had introduced me to Mr. Harry Payne, & 
college friend of her husband's. You soon become 
acquainted at the seaside, and the previous meeting 
sonichow made hii scem not entirely a stranger to me. 

The next day Mr. Payno called; that cvening we 
walked on the beach; the next day we had a drive; 
and Wednesday—well, Kate, all Iam going to tell you 
now is that Wednesday we were engaged. Perhaps 
you think it was quick work. Well, it did take my 
breath away; how could I help it? I do feel sorry 
for him—Harry, I mean, not Jim—he is so good, and 
young, and innocent, and enthusiastic, and so learned [ 
Just think, he reads Browning, and I really think there 
must be something in Browning, or Harry would not 
like him. Well, as I was saying, I do feel sorry for 
Harry, he is so good and innocent. Poor fellow! just 
thiui, he told me that night on the beach—that Wed- 
nesday night—that I was the first woman he had ever 
loved. How little oxperience some men have had, 
Kate. But, then, women are so much older and maturer 
for their age than the other sex. ; 

Well, I must come to anend. We are to be married 
in the holidays, and I suppose I shall havea grand 
wedding at the church. ica always say they prefer 
a yuiet wedding, but we women know better. ney 
are the first to want a fine display, and show the worl 
what a prize they have carried off.—Yours with un- 
dying affection, Lizzie CHAPMAN. 

Harry Payne to S. H. W. 
. London, December —, 18—. 

Mr Drar Sau,—I write in great haste to say that my 
matria:ic to Miss Lanra, Baker will take place on the 
2gih, end, of conrse, I shall expect yon and your wifo 
to be there. We are te be married in St. Thomas’, and 
shall havo quite a grand wedding. 

We start for Paris the following Saturday. Of course, 


I should not have thought of this myself, but Laura's 
father has done the proper thing by us, and we are only 
too glad to go. More when we meet.—Yoars hastily, 
Harry Payne. 
P. 8.—I havo qn indistinct recollection of having sent 
you last summer a sentimental rhapsody. You know I 
sometimes write for the magazines, aa I suspect that 
a sketch I made for a society story got mixed up with 
my letter. At any rate, if you Have still the letter, 
please burn it. H. P. 


Lizzie Chapman to K. W. 


London, December —, 18—. 

My Dear Kate,—The wedding is to be on the 28rd of 
next month and I want you tocome down a week before. 
Your bridesinaid's dress is all ready, and is the loveliest 
thing you ever saw. Words cannot do justice to mine, 
which is just too—but you vshall supply tho adjectivo 
yourself. 

Of course, it’s a big retap end the presents are on 
exhibition, and there is to dancing later in the 
evening, and we are going to Rome, and ——. But I 
really haven't a moment to spare, and here comes 
Madame Hoggarty herself to see about my travelling 
dress; so I must stop.—Yours in great haste, 


Lizzre Cuarmay. 


P.S.—It's dear old Jim after all! L. C. 


a Sa 


Expgrty Suitor: ‘I have spoken to your mother, 
Helen, and——" 

Helen : ‘Oh, I'm s0 glad. Did she accept you ?" 

wee fee 

Jennte June declares that there are no scientific 
dressmakers in this country. The trouble is that the 
fashionable dressmaker lavishes ajl her scientific 
attainments in making out the bill. That's where all 


the science goes. 
—— 


; Buaraz “That Count isa most imposing personage, 
in me 

Bolge: ‘‘ Well, he is. He has im on all the 
men with whom he got acquainted since he has been 
bere at Brighton.” © 

—_-f--__. 

First Avpitog: ‘ Who is that man sitting in the box 
over there ?” 

Second Auditor: ‘ He is the author of this comedy.” 

F. A.: “Well, I should think he would have better 
taste than to langh so uproariously.”’ 

§. A.: ‘Oh, it’s all right. He is the author of the 
play, right enough, but he has never heard thosc joker 
before. Those were put in by the comedians.” 

fore 

Brevi DovGHERtTy may be only a miss of fou 
summers, but in repartee she does not pores to even 
let the principal of our schools get the best of her. 
Miss Birdie was visiting Professor Patterson's school 
a days ago, when the Professor, in a joking way, 
said :— 

“Birdie, you must be a good little girl, or I will 
send ie home.” 

“Tf you send me home,” replied Birdie, when you 
come to see my sister I'll send you home." 

As a matter of course, after that, Birdie remained. 

ae fee 

Tue following story, which came to light at an auto- 
graph sale recently, may or may not be true. At this 
sale a letter from the Queen of England to Prince 
Albert Victor was sold for £16. Many years ago, being 
“hard up,” the Prince wrote to his Royal grandmother 
asking hér for some pocket-money. Instead of sending 
@ remittance, however, Her Majesty wrote a letter full 
of good advice, pointing out the necessity of keeping 
one’s expenditure within one’s means, &., and signi 
the letter with the well-known bold “ Victoria R.' 
Disappointed at not finding an enclosure in the sha 
of a cheque or a post-office order in the letter, Prince 
Albert Victor at once went off and sold his grand- 
mother's autograph letter for thirty shilli He might 
Lee got much more had he known how to trade 
with it. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we have decided to insure Cyclists, in the event 
of death from Cycling Accidents, to the extent of £100. 
Lhe only condition required to secure this sum to whomso- 
ever the Proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the Next-of-kin of any. Cyclist who meets with 
his or her death by an accident shite actually riding, is 
that a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice appears, 
should be on the person of the deceased at the time of 
the fatality. The usual signature in or pencil must 
occupy the line left blank at the foot of this notice, 
Notice of accident must be given within seven days to the 
Proprictors of the Paper, and death must occur within 
the same period from the accident, 


Signature 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ. 


MALF-HOURS AT THE SBASIDE, nx Da. J, E. TAYLOB, 
¥.L.8., F.G.8, 
(W. H. Actzw anp Oo., 18, Waterloo Place.) 
Now that holiday folk, in their tens of thousands, are 


astir, and the season at each watering-place upon our 
coasts is in full swing, we caunot be in telling 
those who take delight in all the common objects of the 
seashore of this little book, which is a new edition of 
as simple and untechnical an account of some of the 
yronders of the deep as one can desire. There are plenty 
of iJlustrations, pictures of shells, and seaweeds, 
and starfish, which take us back, as we see them, to 
the time when such things were first familiar to us, in 
the days when we dug saud with wooden spades, or 
searched the pools that tempted us to dare the dangers 
of slip rocks. 

We have many of us seen and handled the common 
atarfish, or five-fingers, but it would be quite a new 
experience to most of us to deal with the “ brittle. 
stare” and to see theirs acrobatio performance, 
which is a real counter of the antics of those 
mechinica) skeletons which are made to fling their 
bones about in a disjointed way id Bale sccm Tal those 
who do not pull the wires. Quoting from fessor 
Forbes, our author says :— 

The common Obrittle-star often congregates in great 
numbers on the edge of scdllop banks, and I have seen a 
pets hy come up completely filled with them—a most 

sight, for when the dredge was emptied the little 
creatures, writhing with the strangest contortions, crept 
about in all directions, often flinging their arms in broken 
pieces around them. The frst time that I took one of 
these creatures, I succeeded in placing it entire in my boat. 
Not having seen one before, and being ignorant of its 
suicidal powers, I spread it out on a rowing bench the better 
to admire its form and colours. On attempting to remove 
it for preservation, to my horror and disappointment I 
found only an assemblage of detached members. Nexttime 
I went to dredge on the same spot I determined not to be 
cheated out of my specimen. I carried with me a bucket of 
fresh water, for which the starfish evince a great antipathy. 
As I hoped a brittle-star soon came up, a most gorgeous 
cimen. As the animal does not generally break up until 
it is raised to the surface of the sea, Y caratully and 
anxiously plunged my bucket toa level with the dredge's 
mouth, and softly introduced the brittle-star into fresh 
water. Whether the cold was too much for it, or the sight 
of the bucket too terrific, Ido not know; but in a moment 
it began to dissolve ite corporation, and I saw its limbs 
escaping through every mesh of the dredge. In my despair 
I seized the largest piece, and brought up the extremity of 
an arm with ite terminal eye, the spinous ovale of which 
opened and closed with something exceedingly like a wink 
of derision. 
HOW MEN PROPOSE, sr AGNES STEVENS. 
(Fespesics Wasss anv Oo., Bedford Street.) 

It was certainly a quaint and bappy thought which 
led this lady to collect these extracts from the works 
of many well-known novelists; and it is quite certain 
that they pogsess, as she suggests, a share of 
warm human interest, while they furnish a copious 
supply of varied and valuable material for those 
who meditate any such leap in the dark, 
but hesitate to make the plunge. Miss Stevens 
divides her subject into proposals Youthful, Vicarious, 
Humble, Pompous, Successful, Unsuccessful, Resultless, 
and Renewed. As this is a long list, we must content 
ourselves with samples taken from a few of the many 
iNustrations which depict how it is done, leaving our 
readers to use their own discretion as to further 
acquaintance with these pages, which reflect the views 
of more than a hundred popular writers upon a subject 
at once delicate and of daily demand, and which are a 
storehouse from which much amusement ané many a 
warning may be drawn. 

We have one instance of the Successful Pro 
from the Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, which 
how very much may be said in a very few words, if th 
are happily chosen, and spring from the heart, met 
awake an echo of immediate response. : 

I felt very weak indeed (though of a tolerably robust 
cro Neng ene te the bead of this path on that 
m ¢ I think I tried to 


, “with much 


The schoolmistress rs back with a sudden movement, 
as ifan arrow had struck her, 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard by 

~the one you may still see close by the Gingko tree, 

Novbo,"she aaswered softly, “I will take th 

“No, no,” she answ 80 eo the 
with you.” a ii ee 

This was, no doubt, altogether- satisfactory to both 
parties interested, but the glow and glory of this and 
of many similar successful love passages is balanced by 
an equal array of extracts which describe the dis- 
a tment and despair by wooers who have failed in 

attempts to win and wear the ladies of their love. 

Let us take by way of contrast the brief story of rejected 
addresses from ‘A Fair Barbarian.” The final sentence 
in this account aight, well have been spoken sooner, 
s0 as to put the unfortunate mee out of his pain 
at once, and the rest would have beon as un. 


expect you to——" 
“Bat —," he broke in impatiently. 
metas hadn't belay You don’t want ms, 


wy ; are me unfairly," he cried. 
He rose from hos seat pale-with wrathjjand wounded 


feelin 

“Does this mean that you refuse me,” hefdemanded, 
“thas your answer is ‘no?’"’ 

She rose too—not exultant, not confused, neither pale noz 
flushed. 

He tee: Care: eee her prettier, more charming, of more 
nati 

“Tt would have been ‘no’ even if there hadn't been any 
obstacle,” she answered. 

“Then,” he said, ‘I need say no mors.” 

“There is another reason why it should be ‘no,'" she 
said. “I I may as well tell you of it, I'm engaged 
to somebody else!" 

The danger of proposing by proxy is apes 1 
shown in the following scene, of which the mor rf 
evidently to be found in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” where the Puritan maiden, Priscilla, 
said with s simplicity that was all hor own, to one who 
was pressing with much fervour the suit of his friend, 
“ Why ont you speak for yourself, John ?” :— 

‘“‘ Dearest, what tty fingers those are! Ah, what is 
this? I never saw that ring before, Baby |” 

“Oh, that,” said she, blushing deeply, ‘‘ that is a ring the 
foolish creature, Sparks, gave me a couple of days ago, but 
I don’t intend to keep it.” So saying, she endeavoured to 
draw it from her finger, but in vain. . 

“ But why, Baby, why take it off? Is itto give him the 

easure of putting it on again? Now the question simply 

, Do you love him? or, rather, because that shortens 
matter#, will you accept him?” 

“ Love whom ?” 

‘Love whom? Why Sparks, to be sure.” 

A flash of indignant surprise passed across her features, 
and her hand, which I held in mine, she suddenly withdrew 
from my grasp. 

* And so—and so it is of Mr. Sparks’ cause you are 60 
ardently the advocate?” said she at length, after a pause 
of most awkward duration. . 

“ Why, of course, my dear cousin. It was at his suit and 
solicitation I called on your father; it was himself who en- 
treated me to take this ; it was ho ——”’ 

But, before I could conclude, she burst into a torrent of 
tears and rushed from the room. 

We cannot resist giving one more quotation, this 
time from a story by R. Stockton, which it would 
be difficult to match for the delicious coolness with 
which the ardour of an unwelcome suitor is checked. 

*T love you, Roberta—— " @ 

‘* Mise March,” she interrupted. 

“* And I want you to tell me if you love me in return.” 

Miss March rose from the rook where she had been sitting, 
and her companion rose with her. After a moment's 
silence, during which he watched her with intense eager- 


ness, she said: 

“ Mr. Croft, I am ae to Pe you your choice. Would 
you prefer under a cherry-tree or under a 
sycamore ?” 


There was a little smile on her lips as she said this, which 
Lawrence could not interpret. 

“TI decline being refused under any tree,” he said, with 
ene ¢ the cherry-tree,” said she. ‘There is 

#6 er the cherry- i" e. ‘There is a ve: 

retty one over there, on the ridge of this hill, and ite 

Aves AFC: nearly all gone, which would make it quite appro- 


ANECDOTES OF THE OLERGY, sy JACOB LARWOOD, 
(Cuatto anp Winp0s, Piccadilly.) 

This old friend, with a new face, is a fresh edition, 
well printed, half bound, price 2s., uniform with the 
‘‘ Egsays of Elia,” ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and some other 
re-issues by the same publishers. The compiler claims 
no originality for his work, which deals with the days 
when it was no difficult matter to gather a supply of 
what are called, in the sub-title, ‘Humours and 
Eccentricities of the Cloth.” Almost more amusing 
than body of the book is the introduction 

erick Saunders, which abounds in anecdotes 
and illustrations of clerical wit and eccentricity. 
Some of these are well known, such as that which tells 
of a reader of the third chapter of the prophet Danicl, 
who avoided the frequent repetition of the nanies 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego by of them 
after their first introduction as “ the aforesaid gentle- 
men.” Others are lees familiar, such as this :— 

The Rev. Daniel Isaac was both a great wag and a great 


smoker. ae pe there you are,” cried a ra who surprised 
him one day oying ipe, “‘ at your idol again.” ‘“ Yes, 
my dear madam,” he replied.“ hope you do not find fault 


with me, for I ought to be commended, as you see I'm 
burning it!" 

We cannot recommend to our clerical readers, who 
may have occasion to preach at tho opening of a new 
organ, the high-flown phrase adopted by a certain 
curate of Doncaster, in the year 1739, who, when he 


Under the “ Definition of Wit,” we find the 
following story of one who was certainly wide awake {, 


nA rect Ths ects mr fide hn wit? 

plain re “ The —— is vac 
that will be wit.” “Prove it,” reisined 
I ordship, “and you shall bave it.” “I¢ would be a 
good thing well applied,” was the ready answer. 


suppose that no quainter prayer wi, 
than “this which wes written about Inve 
when Great Britain was threatened with Frey. 
invasion :— : 

God bless this house, and all that’s in this house, and ;,!! 
thin twa miles ilka side this house. O bless the cow, anj 
the meal, and the kailyard, and the muokle town o’ Dun. 
barton. e 


Bleas the Scotch Greys that are lien in Hamilton 
Barracks. They are brae chiels—they are not like tug 
English whalps, that dash their foot against a stone. 

O, build a strong dyke between us and the muckle French, 
but a far s er one between us and the wild Irish. 

Preserve us a' witches and warlocks, and a’ lang. 
nebbed beasties that gang threw the heather. 

O, put a pair o’ branks about the King o’ France's no; - 
give me the helter in my ain hand, that I may lead :.:; 
about when I like. Amen.” 

Some of these stories are not personal to the clu:';, 
although all are more or less oonnected with cleri-.: 
life ite experiences. We select two more specitc:-, 
which are fair samples of the balk. This is one :— 

The Bishop of Oxford having sent round to the chi: 
wardens of his diocese a circular of inquiries, asked, a::.- ; 
other 8, “ Does your officiating clergyman preac!,. ; 
gospel, and is his conversation and carriage consi: |; 
therewith?’ The churchwarden of Wallingford rn): | 
“* He preaches the gospel, but he does not keep a curtis. + 

The other is headed ‘“ Drowsy Oongregations,” ..: 
after stating how sundry pious people have left bey: :; 
to pay a poor man for going about the charch ii1;": 
the sermon to keep folk awake, it goes on to tli: 
similar customs :— 

At Dunchurch, a person bearing a stout wand, share‘: e 
a hay-fork at the end, stepped stealthily up and dow: : 
nave and aisles, and whenever he saw an individual a.+- 
he touched him so effectually that the spell was b: eo. 
this being sometimes done by fitting the fork to the nape‘ 
the neck. <A more playful method of awakening sle:: :.> 
sinners is said to have been used in another church, w:::.¢ 
the beadle went round the edifice during service ourryin: « 
long staff, at one end of which was a fox's brash, and : ::3 
other a knob. With the former he gently tidiled the fx ; 
of the female sleepers, while on the heady of their 1..a 
compeers he bestowed with thé knob a sensible rap. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Steps of the Sun, selected by Agnes Mir r 
Rivingtons, 38. 6d. For those who appreciate a di: :: 
choice morsels, or, rather, a dail: ose of whole->:-@ 
mental food, this, the newest of very many §:.i:\.: 
productions, is well adapted, The compiler has drawn |: : 
such standard sources as Browning, George Eliot, King-.:, 
Bunyan, and Ruskin, and the title she has chosen, ‘~: : 
of the Sun,” is in good ere ee the character of t.c 
contents of this little gift .-——=VYarmouth, Past ani 
Present, by One familiar with Both, second edition, 
illustrated and enlarged, Jarrold and Sons, Nos. «. 
This book is, perhaps, rather of local than of xe: ! 
interest, though to those who care to compare bygone « ..: 
and habits with the present, it affords a fynd of inform. >, 
and gn insight into eccentricities which are well wo: 
recording, if only to sa us that “‘ time’s effacing fin,-:" 
as often as not rubs out what can well be spared. It. -;, 
however, some stretch of faith to acoept the story of Su: -” 
soholars who, for some slight lapse of mind or manner, .. | 
been credited with a black mark, and who, in duecourse, 'v « 
their punishment in the shape of several slaps on the pal::: 0 
the hand, administered by the parson in the chancel be!):¢ 
morning service, who wielded for the purpose “an instru 
ment of torture not unlike a battledore in shape, mac: 0! 
hard, thick wood, the handle being closely bound with w.1l- 
waxed thread.”——The Silver Library of Standard 270 
Eepanr Works, Longmans, Green, and Co., 33. 6d. caci 
volume. We have already called attention to seme ot t.11s 
pleasant series by the Rev. J. G. Wood, Richard Jefierics, 
and ard Clodd. Uniform with them is a new edition 
of “ Romans Under the Empire,” by the Very Rev. C:>. 
M , Dean of Ely.——An excellent little*book jos 
Children, How to Nurse Them in Sickness and Keep Tii:0 
in Health, is published by ile gs Farran and Co. for 15. 
This volume of The Ho Handbooks thorou:!.!y 
deserves the favourable introduction which it possesses fro 
the Le of Sarah Tytler, and its author, J. L. Richmond. 
has left parents who read his counsel and warnincs }° 
excuse if they do not carry out the home training of t:.\. 
children wisely and well.——Rulers of India—Akber, |/ 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, 0.8.I., Ozford Clarendon Pres, 
2s. 6d. The hero of this history was born 3 
long ago as 1542, He was the first to found 02 
bea in those Eastern parts, which was 60 svi 2! 
to last on for many years after the “Glory of :'” 
Mughals” had gone the way of all flesh; and which relied 
for its stability upon principles similar in many respec:s !) 
those which now secure to England her hold a that rich 
empire——Fresh Water Aquaria, by G. 0. Batemar, 
Upeott, Gill, and Co., “ Bazaar” Office, 88. 6d, Those who 
have tested the pleasure which can be derived from the 
collection of frosh water fishes, plants, and insects, and {:0:) 
the study of their habits, will welcome this handy and s.5- 
gestive volume, which deals with the subject in a simvie 
and masterly manner, 
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term which, for urposes of this 


oncenteceeys uiiniatees priesta of every denomination who do — 
Omuseh of cr gre who shall be selected by our readers, Dr. Famaaran writes: 
{ these emnuitants be determined by those who interest “The success of your 
this movement, and in the success of the paper from which it] DISEASES OF (ycaiment of Consump : 
ditions axe few and sim THE THROAT cases of Gure during 
Cur com oopy of Peateon's Weekly iasued between this date and December 1, | AND RESPIRA- 'b° last yea.” 
i ‘1 be printed similar to that which is at the foot of this page. 


FY acon a will bear the date of the issue on which it appears, and TORY ORGANS, | Dr. Youxs | writes: 


5 on behalf of Olergyman of Minister. Those Olergymen of MSE crac fied 
ot England end Messcaimnias Ministers whose names ap on ‘stuoce 38 rome own poly 
eatest number of coupons will become our annuitants. Their selection, SOemeTTaLS oor noting peoaigives 
eye number of annuities will be subject to the following rules :— see ue Physi: 

me person may fill im more than one coupon of the same date. No ohild 
twelve years of age may fill in a cou The number of coupons of any ¢ bl D The moet eminent 
issue of this paper sent in on behalf of a candidate must never exceod ono- Mable y AM} Physicians wre testity- 
ber sent in for him during the whole time. No voter ing tot rdinaty 


et the whole fan ole ranclia ciieioed it 
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Sod, Envelopes should be as shown at foot of this notice. , y *\with which it deals.) 

ht will be an assistance to our staff if even numbers of coupons, say ten, or 

multiple of ten, are sent in one yee and if such envelopes are for- 


1 ikon. Don't go for your Holidays without TELEGRAPHIC COD 


ve total amount of the annuities will be twice as many pounds per annum as ) 
: be of PE. 'ON'’S WEEKLY averages in thousands between its birth HORNER Ss 
cember lst of this year. No one will receive more than £100 a year ; but 


determined by our circulation, will be ‘ ité £100 
yt heart be Sree pe emotes of 20) PENNY PRICE 5s. 
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haf of this paper. 
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onformist Minister, will each ve £40 a year for fe. If wo circulate a ' master-General had refused to issue an official list. 

q of 200,000 bopies, these two last-mentioned will each receive as 

aise whe head the poll, so that there will then be four recipients of London Female Preventive The want of such a Directory Is obvious, and the very 

a year for life, If 225 is reached, two others next on the popular list HAG 

rs mill each receive £35 © year for life, and so on, should the circulation and Reformatory Institution, jcommendatory manner in which previous numbers 
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8, To restore, when practicable, the reclaimed | is fully justified in claiming for his publication the utility of a complete business 
to family and friends, whether in town or| directory. He is to be congratulated upon the position which this handbook has 
country: taken in the business world. The measure of acceptance which gt has found 
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3 SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1889: ee public is not greater than its merits entitle it to olaim.—Welfast News 
oe gj AGArOBS ...sccsccscsssessssessessccecsssccseeres | | garnitted totheHomes .. osu. BSD ’ NEWCASTLE DAILY OHRONIOLB says:— 
ii a De Tr nsluge "5 tt gig] wSell’s Directory of Telegraphio atinen ” _ @ work of seldnenes wich 
: : PITTTTITT Ce ——~|has in @ very short time grown to oo: iderable proportions. t 7 
ii 58 hereby certify that I have read the ane 1,094] entitled to be described as ‘a directory of the largest commercial houses ir 
iS - current number of Pearson's Weekly, and ig Meme eee es ae TB the kingdom,’ and, as such, is valuable to all firms whose business requires 
:f Bas that in my opinion, w Refuge oe oe we we AIT them to make extensive use of the post or telegraph. The book is divided into 
ii % sa cr A three sections, the first giving the full names and addresses of firms, with their 
ia & The Rev. Cactararsuceoecase Motel cs GH ssi orks AE respective telcgraphic addresses opposite them; the second is a list of tele- 
ig as 2 eo toecn cee eveceeeeeeevecees 215 required daily to sustain all the! graphic Pare al nae var ong = ba the sie sonsiats Ee “ Sell'g 
ae By @ here Homes one day. Telegraphic Code’ which is arranged on ple principles and is being very 
a3 2 | ep ie gece ia Donations URGEATLY HEEDE . .c carry! generally adopted by the subscribers to the Directory.— Newcastle Daily 
63 Osea Eng! or Nonconformist) .s...rcccccore oo tes Roman: Phroniclés 
Za OR u BELFAST MORNING NEWS says:— 
28 [<3] A sec esecssreccenscesseceeseececscenerereces REMITTANCE OF CONTRIBUTIONS: “ Sell’s Directory of Telegraphic Addresses.” —We have received A co) yy of 
5s =| Contributions will be thankfully received by| this now celebrated publication, and we notice that for the first time “ Sell’s 
28 ae PYTTTT TTT) the Bankers,* Lloyds Bank, Limited, 73, Lon: Telegraphio QOode" forms part of the book. ee ali doubt iat tie 
g i. A ge bard Str .C., ani i Ps a ri 5 ° . : 

sting for the annuities Frank : | combination will be of practical use to subsoribers, wi consid 
ay oftsred: a fol Jewry peering Papen chars ae saving of time and money in scnding telegraphic messages.—Belfast Morning 
ac : EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary, | News 
g a Name of sender (optional)......corerceree set, Euston Road, London, H.W. 
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sellers and Btatl or of SELL’S Advertising 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed Of all Book non at Ralleay Melent 
on 


AUArOBS ...ccrccrcrcssccreccersroreccecesooeeccere ihe Daakars ss above. Agency, Ltd., 167, 168 & 169, Fleet Street, London. 
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aC PERSONS 
WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU? | Ws tear that there may be some 
SPECIAL PRIZE _ Srepemed nia Gen to Prats al he 


FOR MARRIED LADIES. 


We will give Two Guineas to the married lady who 
ae three ng Home Notes. . Not more than 

three must be sent any one competitor. Pieces for- 
warded may to of ony length up fo a handred ond 


words. tions must reach us before or by first Seepage pr ror ay ggg Her ir 
Fe eee cla ah oar Seed soa ee pon apenas inde olla too’ bans i 

to publish any unsuccessful pieces usual rate of | R. R.—Surely, if you “ know y that we young iatlen make sure that th 
Lye pigs) vaerge Aplear eg iee Map can't reply to your question,” it would have shown | thelr Swn fainds before promising to take the most 
a line. Envelopes must be marke Home Notes Compe- mand economy to have saved cost of stamp, im + step in their lives, what a lot of unhappi 
tition.” Not more than one piece of the three sent by , and envelope, to say nothing of the wear of Poa arcald be saved: PP 

each competitor should be a cookery recipe. © pen point mental powers involved. We P 
5 —_—_——_i- zentare fo go 6 seu farther, and to assert that no- | Preasuze Szsxes.—It is a little difficult to know why 
| Tux last of our Twins Prizes has the longest distance body in wide world could answer such a y costers, who are to be seen ss Hampton Court ou 
ae ee oe s iin West Wigtawn: See ae ale baie began bn Goce poolgg r= fener, Possibly, the fact that i ama 
Gia lidar oy regs alr algae of Nn ayes of. She: sarenignt bee Palnce was presented to Henry VIII. by Cardinal 
McALLISTER, in the fourth battle in the wars of the Roses. Wolsey, whose pictures represent him with lony 
AUOHLEACH, ; feathers flowing from his hat, has something to dy 
KIRKCOLM, ; hoy with it. 

STRANRAER, N. B.—Though we do not for one morbent wish to cast 


managed to get a wire to us by 11.80 0n Friday, August 22, 
informing us that his wife had presented him with 
twins at siz o'clock the evening before. The medical 
testimony was satisfactory, s0 we forwarded Mr. 
MoAllister a cheque for £10, for which his receipt is 
appended. Good luck to the little ones. 

Reestved from the Proprietors of “ Pearson's Weekly ” 


on your brother's the passacu 
from his letter, of which you send us a transcript, is, 
to put it mildly, an ation. It is quite certain 
that no t of an: bas ever been seen which 
reached a an like eighty feet. Tho 
largest serpent of measurement has 


et this octets for we ae var ee . . 
Felisy ere le know i wi 
i yhere peop ate interes been taken was one that Dr. Gardiner found dead 


Cam age eee this kind, but at presen’ 
ly led to believe that we have more sup rs in 


the possessor of a copy may fill in the name of the 
to whom he or she would like the Thousand 


. but one friend a week . . It thirty-seven feet in length, 
@{0 on account of my twins hide ee arene mmendi ame 4 : them which "is, at a ie te = carcase of a my ot 
Crear ple nrcengaleoag nergy un a of which no accurate measurement could 
what coun’ paper is so m be have been seen and will be seen again; but 
— Jt is early days yet to be making | Ormuons with to the advisability of leaving the length of feet is altogether too 
gl t we are cer- line blank in Railway Insurance notice, so that cued = = ainans 


B. D. has observed that showers are unlikely to con. 
tinue for long when the are large, and 


ounds to be paid, in the event of a fatality, continue wants to know whether there is any reason for this. 

course, Whether this is because Glaswe- to come in. We will portpoms any decision on this The farther a rain cloud is from thu 
gians sre keen judges of good thing, or whetherthe | important matter for a week or two, so that everyone earth the the drops that fall from it will be, 
bial cannyness of the Soot leads them to| who is sufficiently interested in it to do so may have and when clouds are high rain from them seldom 


ively patronise the article which is the best 
value in the market for the money, we donot know. 
At all events, the slight indications we have to go 


lasts long. Another reason is that wind increases 
the size of raindrops by blowing several into one, 
‘and as it also has the effect of absorbing vapour from 


‘ the chance of expressing an opinion. — 


A. E. 8.—We hardly think that a Civil Service column 
would be gen with our readers. We do 


upon point to G! ‘as being the ial town 4 Sethe thatin of the clouds it causes them to diminish and disa) pear. 
where Pearson's pqubatceme e largest sale, chil pub yening ero A Boy oF Forres thus defends his kind.—‘I seo 

Exxze says, “I want to write for your week, sis an article on ‘Small Boys’ in your paper, and as [ 
how I manage ?” ol “ttroubleyour- | RUxs0 make rove the einem eee es Leak am a boy of fifteen myself, I feel somewhat hurt by 
self, Ext. Just put 8s. 8d. worth of postage stamps | . pciemeanr a 7 art laher | acne ‘or bythe | it. I do hope you will remember you have thousands 
in an envelope, and send them along here, and we aan the re aie d akg! Hi of lioy reader and I hope you will not follow the 
will see that you have a copy every week forthenext | “tt arst ear uring th fre bectacte may | le@Qof every other paper in abusing them. There 
twelve months without bothering you to do any corre- sigh hadletaresa oat a Littl so paler telly | 38 nots eingle one that will say a good word for 
sponding. On second thoughts, it occurs to us that Beat ce ae ee pagent areas , us. The pers caricature us. I do not 
you may have an eye on ing sheets of MS.| 0° Se must arisé | believe we are 60 as they make out. I am sure 
for 


from extraordinarily hot weather in the far Nortb. 
Icebergs are detached from ice-fields by the 
warmth of the summer, and when: they are partiou- 
larly plentifal, this must mean that hotter weather 
than usual has been experienced in the high lati- 
tudes where they originate. If the sun would give a 
little more of his attention to dispersing the clouds 
which have overshadowed us so persistently of late, 
instead of occupying himeelf with thinning out the 
ice in the Arctic regions, matters would be a 

deal more pleasant for everybody, except Polar bears. 


A. N.—Hazel eyes are believed to be more subject to 
disease than those of any other colour. This opinion 
ariscs from the fact that makers of artificial eyes are 
more often called upon to provide those of this hue 
than any other, in spite of the fact that hazel eyes 
are by no means the most common. 

§. K. asks which English county is the most popular 
with holiday seekers. This is a very interesting 
question, but one to which we fear no exact repl 
can be given. Brighton, Hastings, St. Leonards, and 
Eastbourne, on the coast ot Sussex, are resorted to 
by thousands. Residents in the big man i 
towns in the North crowd to Southport, ier oe 
and Mo! Pe in [saya _ be: : * 
boro’ and Bridlington, in Yorkshire. te, 
aan, Broadstairs, Dover, and Herne Bay sina 
‘vast concourses to Kent. Torquay, Ilfracombe, and 
T outh, with the beautiful moors and valleys of 

copay, ae a — sone of visitors to 
Devonshire. @ magnificent coast scenery of Corn- 
wall and the beauties of the Cumberland lakes 
are almost equally attractive, but it is impos- 
sible to give any exact statistics as to the com- 

ive larity of these - different counties. 
‘ Probably, so far as mere numbers are concerned, the 
tens of thousands who visit the Lancashire Miron 
places would give that county the but then 
must be remembered that the majority of these le 


exchanging 
cash in the ratio of two guineas for sufficient 
to fila column. If this is eo, we must ask you to wait, 
for we had such an enormous amount of matter sent 
in during the first three or four weeks of this paper's 
existence that we are obliged now to request intend- 
ing contributors to rest a’ 


J. T. T.—If we thought that the majority of our 
readers were in favour of a continued story we would 
gladly publish one. Perhaps those who have any 
strong feeling, one way or the other, will write. 


an Anpent ADMIRER a method of passing 
away the time at the seaside. Needless to say it is 
one which we have great pleasure in recommending 
to the rest of our readers. He says :—‘ Now that so 
many leave their eigen @ season eda some 
asetle gg might. an easy chea 
method for your readers to increase your esi 
aoe iw GIGtiaE plnlio wonocl on un Waste 
ataying at a on the coast, 
tana emh our sticks on the sands such legends as, 
‘Have you read Pearson's Weekly! ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly, what is it?’ etc. These are sure to attract 
atten and must, I think, ultimately increase 
Lapel tie esate if yey Sire The letters we 

are about four feet in length.” 

Leowarp.—The Prince of Wales holds three Dukedoms, 
those of Cornwall, Rothsay, and Saxe-Cobyrg-Gotha ; 
the Earldoms, those of Chester, Oarrick, and 
Dublin ; and one Baronetcy, that of Renfrew. Besides 
these titles, he has the right to call himself Lord of 
the Isles of Scotland, and Prince of Saxony. 


R. W. A.—It is a great mistake to suppose that those 
who are in brain work require less food than 
those whose is manual. Plenty of students 
have literally starved themselves from ignorance of 
the fact that mental labour entails greater waste of 
tissue than muscular. It is estimated that three 
hours of hard study exhausts the body as much as 


be it. 

It is cruel that papers should so abuse us, aud 
iri Please put in your 

per ® good word now and then for the boys.” 
—————We have no wish whatever to be offcn- 


le 

have hort the susceptibilities of A Boy or Firrerx 
not all meant seriously. The paper that sci 
to break the spirits of the small boys of this 
acer Mabaee show some enterprise. We cheerfully 
the task is beyond our powers. So louz 

as small boys have the good opinion of their mental 
physical abilities pomseuanl by our correspondcut, 

is not much fear of their being kept down. If 
Y or Frrrzxn wants something to do, and will 
send his address, he may hear something to his 
advantage. He seems pretty smart for bis age, and 
we like to have bright people about this paper. 


Al he spac isposal in this 
ered ped saliolapyienr ope at 
gladly reply 


post to those readers who care to enclose 

with their letters of enquiry. All 

general letters accompanied by stamped envelopes will bo 
a . 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices. 
poe free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
e following rates, ds— 


a day's labour in farm or at the anvil. The fact, are natives of Lancashire, and we take it that 
that the brain is lied with one-fifth of the whole mestion should refer more to the visita of strangers. 
amount of the the body, though its weight the number of country folk who come holiday- 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 


is only geese Hage one-fortieth of that of Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
those 


the body, shows who work with their 
brains must require, at all events, as much nourish- 
ment as those whose work is purely manual. 


to London must place Surrey and Middlesex hight es 
the list. We should think, however, that probably 
Sussex or Kent attracts the fot number of 
holiday-makers from other counties, 


Printed at the Fleet Printing Works, 14, Btreet, London, F.0 
tor the Proprietors, and published by them, September 6th, 1890, 
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Stands at the Head. FASHION 


Ks" The NEW AUTUM?: 
PATTERNS are NOW READ‘. 
The Fastest, F [} I (} N D SOQ N S and will be forwarded Pos! 
sai Free on application. 
Most oe, ¢ 
Writing 
Machine. | 


LQ iy 


Ke : 


FAVOURS LEEDS FABRIGS, “sisssaige 


8 Re eR ene eres re eee 


Insle finger stroke Bee ei character required by the For Ladies Dresses, Now the Prevailing Fashion. 


. Typewriters that fail to accomplish this are deficient, 


not fully economise time and labour. he Autumn and Winter Fashions are azain in favour « : Leeds 2 abrics, and we have pre Sane A jeentieent Collection af New C’ 
Snow itlee 


ESTIGATE THIS BEFORE INVESTING. 


= TIF I 


Sole Agent for the United Kingdom— 


and Designs in all Wool Fabrie ‘te ‘eds, Suiting 


Uschicinanis Elsewher 


The LARGEST STOCK in the Kingdom to select from, and CHEAPEST PRICES cuenEaEe D. 
For 50 years we have been anpelyine ue ie Wholesale ¢fouses with our Noted Fabrics, and we are now supplying them to LADI; 
TS. 


, BAVING THEM the HEAYY intermediate PROFIT 


Velveteens of our guaranteed make a 10 qualities. Indigo Dyed Serges, guaranteed Sun, Rain, and Salt Water Prcoi 


Tk. DAVISON, SILK SEAL PLUSHES, 4s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide, to lls. 


ANY LENGTH CUT. Carriage paid on parcels Over £1 in value to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. | 
UEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, Please Address—EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, and mention Psarsoy’s WEEKLY, | 


ITERS FOR SHOP WINDOWS. 


5 atta 


THE 


MANTLE CLOTHS, MANTLE SILKS, AND MANTLE PLUSHES 7 
CURES : 

Bunter’s toornacue | 
INSTANTLY. i 

' 

i] 


Prevents Decay, Saves Extraction. Sleep- 


less Nights Prevented. Neuralgic Headaches Nervine 
nd all Nerve Pains Removed. 


NNIER ENAMELLED LETTER andl BUNTER'S NERVINE. Sold by all Chemists, 1/1). | 


DVERTISING SIGN CO, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMELLED =< 
COPPER. 
as LETTERS 


FOR: 


FACIAS, SIGNS, 


ND 


lets for Tradesmen’s Windows. 


Farringdon Road, BC. 64. 


Puriline | TOOTH 


Will Purify and Beautify the Tecth with a Pearly Whiteness, Polish the Enamel, Prevent Tartar, | 
Destroy all Living Germs, and Keep the Mouth in a Delicious Condition of Comfort, Health, » 
Purity, and Fragrance. It is not a Powder or Soft Paste that will scatter over clothing i. 
soil the toilet, Price 1s. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, &c. Post free by 


A. WILSON, 422, Clapham Road, London, S.W.! 


Ladies are Particularly Cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAM’S” 
GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


As the wonderful success this article has attained has induced many snp persons to p::! 
up peparations which they call “GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER,” but which in reali: 
contain no cucumber at all, and are often poisonous compounds of Lead and other minerals. 

BEETHAM’S GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER for Preserving and LBeautifying the Skin. 
keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed in the Hottest Weather. 

No lady who values hor COMPLEXION should ever be ro it, as it is INVALUABLE a' 
all Seasons of the year for keeping the Skin Soft and BLOOM. 

It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to the skin ee ie tenderest infant. 


i 
i 
| 
) 
\ 
| 
! 


Bottles, 1/- and 2/6, of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either size free for Sci. extra by the Sole Maker « 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
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